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PARTICIPATION AND EXISTENCE 
IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS! 


he primary purpose of the following examination of what are prob- 
ably the two favorite themes of contemporary writers on St. Tho- 
mas is to show that a participationist understanding of his thought consti- 
tutes an alternative to a certain type of existential interpretation. In order 
to do this I have found it helpful to develop a classification of different 
ways of viewing the Thomistic doctrine of existence. This is found in the 
second section of this article. However, my main concern has been to 
argue that from the point of view of historians who are not influenced 
by philosophical commitments to a certain type of Thomism it is more 
enlightening to characterize the philosophy of being of Aquinas as 
basically participationist, rather than existential. More precisely, the 
metaphysical doctrine of the actus essendi is best viewed as resulting 
from a combination of participationist, creationist and Aristotelian 
presuppositions. It therefore does not have the systematically primary 
place attributed to it by a whole school of modern interpreters. 
This is important not only for the historical understanding of Aqui- 
nas but also for the history of thought in general, and especially for 
that of the middle ages. On this continent at least, most students of 
medieval thought are “inclined to narrow philosophical conflicts down 
to a fundamental one between Thomistic existential philosophy of being 
and various degrees of de-existentialized metaphysics.’’? It is thus that 
James Collins describes Gilson’s procedure, but his words apply equally 
well to his own able studies in the history of modern philosophy,’ and 
to a host of other writers who have been influenced by the existential 
interpretation of St. Thomas developed by Gilson and others. What is 
perhaps not clearly recognized, however, is that this interpretation is 


1 The present article is an adaptation of a portion of a dissertation 
entitled, Is Duns Scotus an Essentialist?, presented in 1955 to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University in Candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It lays the ground-work for a comparison of the partic- 
ipationist motifs in the writings of Duns Scotus and Aquinas. 

2 James Collins, ‘History in the Service of Metaphysics,” Rev. of Met., 
II (1949) 107. ; : 

3 E. g., The Mind of Kierkegaard, Chicago, Regnery, 1953; A History of 
Modern European Philosophy, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1954. 


1 Franciscan Studies, 1957 I 
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in part dependent on philosophical considerations, and that therefore 
the effort to understand past intellectual developments in terms of it 
is not a purely historical enterprise. This is true, for instance, of Gilson’s 
brilliant and in many respects valuable attempt to represent such diverse 
thinkers as Augustine and Avicenna, Scotus, Leibniz and Kierkegaard 
as agreeing in at least one decisive respect, namely, their essentialism.* 
It will become apparent that this essentialist-existentialist dichotomy 
is not comparable to a philosophically neutral one such as that between 
epistemological idealists and realists. Those who are not adherents of a 
certain variety of Thomism should — and do — find it objectionable, 
and are likely to consider the vast amount of research which uses this 
distinction as presenting a seriously distorted picture of the course of 
philosophical thought. The present study supports this criticism by 
showing that, from a non-Thomistic perspective, original Thomism is 
not existential in such a way as to generate an historically meaningful 
contrast with “‘various degrees of de-existentialized metaphysics.“ 
The first point to establish is that it is not enough, in order for the 
thought of Aquinas to qualify as uniquely existential, for esse to be the 
name of a fundamentally important metaphysical principle. The doc- 
trine of existence must also have a certain systematic primacy; it must 
not be a derivate of prior ontological principles. Then, in the second 
section, comes the survey of the various Thomuistic interpretations of 
existence. We shall find that of those which can reasonably claim to be 
historical, only that of Gilson and his followers accords systematic 
primacy to existence. Finally, the last section argues that it is more 
faithful to St. Thomas to give this sort of priority to ontological partic- 
ipation, and that therefore his thought is not basically existential. 


I 


There are at least five different ways in which Thomism could be— 
and I believe has been—called existential. The first is in no sense histori- 
cally descriptive; the second and third are applicable to many other 
philosophical positions; the fourth is from the non-Thomist point of 
view equivocal; and so only the fifth, if it applies, indicates a meaningful 
and philosophically neutral sense in which the thought of St. Thomas 
is uniquely existential. 

First, there is the completely trivial, because tautological, sense in 
which every philosophy must be called ‘‘existential’’ by those who be- 
a Being and Some Philosophers, Toronto, Pontifical Institute, 1952. For 


Kierkegaard, see p. 152: Kierkegaard ‘‘turned existence itself into a new 
essence, the essence of that which has no essence.”’ 
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lieve it to be true. If a philosophy correctly represents reality, then it 
must be existential in the sense of taking proper cognizance of existence. 
For descriptive purposes, this usage is valueless. It adds, at most, an 
honorific aura to the adjective “‘true’” and so must be ignored, for it is 
outside the scope of this study to pass on the adequacy of various views 
of esse. 

There is another, not trivial, but still irrelevant, meaning of “exis- 
tential.” A philosophy is such if it holds that existence is irreducible 
to essence, or—to state the same point in another way—f it insists that 
the actual is distinguished from the possible by a “characteristic,” 
“mode,” “‘status,” or “act” which is inexpressible in terms of anything 
exceptitself. I do not wish to go into the complexities of this distinction. 
Suffice it to say that it is generally thought to be ignored by absolute 
idealists, that it is doubtful that rationalistic determinists (e. g., Spinoza 
and Avicenna) actually succeed in maintaining it,5 and that many 
thinkers who do not talk of ‘‘existence’’ and actually have some surd prin- 
ciple, such as the Platonic “‘receptable,”’ which functions in a comparable 
way. Furthermore, it should be observed that this distinction between 
the possible and the existant is quite different from the Thomistic be- 
tween essence and existence, for, as we shall see, the latter is said to be 
present within the existing being. If these points are granted, then it 
appears clear that not only Aquinas, but also many other thinkers, are 
“existential” in the indicated sense. For them the status of being “‘ac- 
tual’”” cannot be reduced to a function of essence. 

A third meaning of ‘existential’ is closely related to the one just 
discussed, for it refers to those positions which not only radically distin- 
guish the existant from the possible, but also accord a specially high 
metaphysical status to the former. They insist that there is nothing 
which is in any sense a being or reality which is ontologically independent 
of the actually existent. Essences, universals, possibilities, potentialities 
are real only in so far as they subsist within the divine simplicity or else 
as elements of finite existents. Once again, however, there are many 
philosophies which are in this respect as existential as is Thomism. 
Nominalists and certain kinds of realists could perhaps even claim to 
be more so. 

We now come to a meaning which demands more serious attention. 
According to Gilson, an “essentialist ontology” is one for which the 
substantial form is the ‘‘ultimate element of the real,” while, in an 


5 Leipniz probably could be added to this group, v. N. P. Stallknecht, 
“Decision and Existence,”’ Rev. of Met. VI (1952), 31—42. 


1* 
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“existential ontology,” this subordinated to the act of existing which 
makes the substance a being.* This metaphysical primacy of existence 
is supposed to justify the description of Thomism as uniquely existential. 
But for the non-Thomist, this claim involves an equivocation. For him, 
“existence’’ generally has a meaning of the sort distinguished in the above 
two paragraphs. It refers to what we shall hence forth call ‘facticity,” 
i. e., the “‘thereness,”’ the Dasein, the extra-logical status, of actualities. 
It does not refer to a metaphysical principle which is the presumed 
“source” of the facticity of a thing (as well, in a certain sense, of its 
substantial unity and its individuality).? The non-Thomist, doubts that 
there is in fact a referent for esse used in this second way,® and so he 
cannot admit that the frequency of this usage in St. Thomas indicates 
that the latter is specially concerned with what he, the non-Thomist, 
means by existence. 

A final meaning of “existential” is suggested by Gilson when he 
opposes Thomistic thought to ‘‘the philosophy of the concept.”’® Perhaps 
Aquinas gives epistemological priority to facticity, to ‘felt’ existence. 
(Only this one sense of the word is relevant for, as we have seen, this is 
the only point at which the meanings given to esse by Thomism and by 
other philosophies coincide.) Perhaps his elaborated theory of the actus 


essendi is intended as an at least relatively direct interpretation of our 
immediate, non-conceptual, knowledge of existence. If this is so then, 
in view of the enormous importance of that theory in all his metaphysical 
speculation, our immediate experience or insight into existence is vastly 


6 “Dans une ‘ontologie essentielle,’ l’élément qui achéve la complétion 
de la substance est l’élément ultime du réel. I] ne peut plus en étre ainsi dans 
une ‘ontologie existentielle,’ ou l’étre se définit en fonction de 1’existence. 
De ce deuxiéme point de vue, la forme substantielle n’apparait plus que 
comme uN quo est secondaire, subordonné a ce quo est premier qu’est l’acte 
méme d’exister. Par dela la forme, qui fait qu’un étre est tel étre rentrant 
dans telle espéce determinée, il faut donc placer l’esse, ou acte d’exister, 
qui fait que la substance ainsi constituée est un ens. Le Thomisme, Paris, 
Vrin, 5th ed., 1948, 49. 

7 In speaking of these last two ‘functions’ of esse, I am thinking of 
such texts as ‘‘Et hoc esse est in quo subsistit substantia composita, quae 
est in una secundum esse, ex materia et forma constans.”’ CG II, 68, Ad hoc. 
Unumquodque secundum idem habet esse et individuationem.” Q. disp. de 
Anima I, ad. 2. 

8 E. g., Duns Scotus: ‘‘Nescio enim istam fictionem . . .” Op. Ox. IV, 11, 
3, n. 46 (Vivés ed. XVII, 429 a). 

® Le Thomisme, p. 508. 

10 For the term, “‘felt’’ existence, v. G. Smith, Natural Theology, New 
York, Macmillan, 1951, 70; E. Salmon, ‘‘What is Being,” Rev. of Met. VII 
(1954). 613—31. The latter writes: ‘‘Our knowledge of being is of the actual 
existant which for us is an understanding of felt being.” Jbid., 625. Both 
of the above authors might be called, according to the classification I later 
develop, ‘‘existential Thomists of the Gilsonian variety.” 
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more significant for him than for the great majority of philosophers. 
This would make it possible to consider him peculiarly “existential” 
in a sense which would be meaningful even to those who disagree with 
his metaphysics. “Existential” becomes a descriptive, not purely 
honorific, term. 

However, I shall argue in the last section that Aquinas’ doctrine of 
esse depends on logically prior, and independently accepted, principles. 
If so, existence, in the sense of facticity, is no more important for him 
than for some other thinkers, and so it is impossible to contrast him 
with some of them in terms of the essentialist-existentialist dichotomy. 
Hence the historical appropriateness of calling Thomism existential 
hinges entirely on whether the metaphysics of the actus essendi may 
properly be interpreted as based directly on knowledge of facticity; on 
whether, in brief, Aquinas starts with existence. 

It is to this problem that we must now adress ourselves. 


II 
In this section we shall try to discover what sort of case can be made 
out for holding that the thought of Aquinas is existential in the sense 
just indicated. In order to do this, it will be necessary to identify those 


interpretations which attempt to find in the text ; of St. Thomas warrant 
for holding that the metaphysical doctrine of existence has an 
existential root, i. e., is based directly on knowledge of facticity. It will 
become apparent that only the type of interpretation represented by 
Gilson meets these specifications, and so it will be in comparison with 
it that the third section will attempt to show the advantages of a 
participationist over an existentialist understanding of the Thomistic 
theory of esse. 

It is awkward to look for the grounds of the existential interpre- 
tation in the commentators, rather than in the text of St. Thomas him- 
self, but this procedure is necessary because Aquinas never systemati- 
cally explains his reasons for holding his own metaphysical doctrine of 
the actus essendi. Most of the considerations which he advances in its 
favor bear on the real distinction, or, more accurately, real composition, 
of essence and existence. These arguments may be divided into three 
types of which the first appears only in his early writings, perhaps be- 
cause he later came to realize that it proves something other than the 
distinction he wished to maintain. The other two do not start with 
existence. These are points which will be later amplified. What concerns 
us here is the peculiar position in which this places the search for the 
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real sources of the doctrine of existence. We are looking, not for what 
Aquinas explicitly says, but for what he implies or presupposes, or for 
some view which is as consistent as possible with the rest of his thought. 
In short, the decision on this question depends on what seems the most 
adequate systematization of the philosophical elements in his writings. 
It depends on which one of a considerable number of possible Thomistic 
philosophies seems most faithful to the historical Aquinas. 

In embarking on this investigation, I am assuming that the historian 
must concern himself with the unexpressed presuppositions of a thinker’s 
work, and that therefore systematic reconstructions are historically, as 
well as philosophically, important. This is particularly true in the case 
of those medieval thinkers, such as St. Thomas, who thought of philos- 
ophy as an at least relatively autonomous discipline and yet never 
systematically expounded their own philosophical positions. It is 
incumbent on the student to try to see what such an exposition would 
have been like; and so we are not merely justified in examining the 
various ways of deriving the Thomist theory of the actus essendi, but 
obligated to do so. 

It is out of the question to analyze all these ways in detail, or care- 
fully to test them against the texts of St. Thomas. The various inter- 
pretations of Thomism constitute a considerable library. In what follows, 
therefore, I have merely attempted to illustrate the major types by re- 
ference to some of their chief contemporary representatives. The re- 
sult is an extremely inadequate summary. My excuse for presenting it 
is that, as far as I know, no one else has tried to classify the many dif- 
ferent views on this crucial point of the proper way of establishing the 
Thomist theory of the act of existing. 

It will be sufficient for our purposes to distinguish four groups of 
Thomistic writers. First of all, there are those who are not existential 
in any sense. Second, there are those who are existential in that they 
place great emphasis on the centrality of the act of existence, as distinct 
from essence, within the concrete substance. It is this very broad meaning 
which “‘existential’’ generally has in contemporary Thomist literature. 
It is rarely, if ever, carefully distinguished from the narrower sense of 
“starting with facticity or felt existence’ which we have decided is the 
only meaning relevant to our problem. Those who are existential in this 
narrower sense may be sub-divided into two groups: the writers who 
derive the doctrine of existence from immediate experience in ways 
which may be consistent with St. Thomas, but cannot plausibly claim 
any substantial support from his text; and those, of whom Gilson is the 
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standard-bearer, who profess to give an interpretation which is not 
simply ad mentem, but ad litteram, Thomae. 

The first of these groups we shall dismiss as misrepresenting St. Tho- 
mas. The second may be faithful to the historical St. Thomas (this will be 
discussed in the next section), but they are not existential in the relevant 
sense. The third are existential, it is true, and may even have grasped 
the true meaning of Thomism, but must be classified as presenting a 
philosophical, rather than historical, interpretation." Some members 
of this group, however, have views which are formally, if not materially, 
close to the participationist interpretation. This leaves only Gilson and 
his followers as seriously undertaking to represent original Thomism 
as “starting with existence.” 

In general, the mark of those belonging to the first group is that they 
deny the real distinction between essence and existence. They repudiate 
not only the name—some others do that also—but even profess to 
reject the meaning for which it stands in the tradition. More precisely, 
they make this distinction, not one between metaphysical principles 
within the concrete, existant substance, but one between the possible 
(which, on this interpretation, is identified with essence) and the actual. 
If this were true, Aquinas would hold to one of two positions, both of 
which are denied by existential interpretations. He would either main- 
tain that within the actual thing there is only a distinction of reason 
between essence and existence, or else he would agree with Avicenna 
(and with some of his own putative followers, such as Giles of Rome) 
that existence is some sort of distinct ‘“‘thing’” added to a real essence 
in such a way as to make it actual.!* As will become clear when we 
examine it in the next section, the first of St. Thomas’ arguments for 
the real distinction seems to suggest this view, for it is based on the fact 
that the concept of a contingent thing is that of mere possibility which 
does not include its existence. However, it is clear from other passages 
that existence is not to be interpreted in the Avicennian sense; and, in 
any case, Aquinas does not use this argument in his later writings. In 
short, whatever else Thomist existentialism may be, it does not include 
the two positions indicated in this paragraph. 

11 “Philosophical interpretation’’ here refers to attempts to extract, so 
to speak, the eternal truths contained in a man’s thought. In contrast, the 
philosophical interpretation in which the historian must engage is concerned 
with discovering the sort of position implied by a man’s writings. 

12 For Avicenna, v. Gilson, L’étve et l’existence, 121—128; Being and 
Some Philosophers, 52—58, 76—80. For Giles of Rome, v. P. W. Nash, 


“Giles of Rome on Boethius’ Diversum est et id quod est,”” Mediaeval Studies, 
1950, 57—9I. 
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This is extremely vague, but it does exclude a number of nineteenth 
century Thomists, of whom Lepidi is sometimes cited as a good example.”* 
It also excludes writers who, without explicitly designating themselves 
Thomists, hold that the Thomist treatment of existence is not opposed 
to that of certain other of the great scholastics. Descoqs, generally 
classified as a Suarezian, is the most prolific proponent of this view." 


In Germany, it has perhaps been most vigorously represented by 
Pesch®® and Pelster.1¢ 


Opposing this group, are the existential Thomists. They, however, 
represent opposing, even contradictory, viewpoints. Thus one writer, 
who is often mentioned as a leader in the existential reinterpretation 
of St. Thomas, is accused by another of “‘essentialism.”?”? Yet, by and 
large, consciousness of disagreement is not acute, perhaps because it is 
overshadowed by a sense of shared loyalty to the Doctor communis. 
We are therefore breaking new ground—or, perhaps, treading on thin 
ice—in distinguishing sharply between those who are existential only 
in the broad sense and those who genuinely “‘start with existence.” 

The first group is represented by what may be called the “strict 
Thomists,” meaning by that those who belong to the tradition which 
follows, in rather literal fashion, the Twenty-Four Theses, approved 
in 1916 by Pope Benedict XV, as providing a reliable systematic sum- 
mary for teaching purposes of the main principles of Aquinas’ philos- 
ophy.’® The representatives of this position, in common with most 


18 Gilson says of his De ente generalissimo that it is ‘‘l’exposé parfait 
d’une ontologie thomiste intégralement ‘essentialisée’.”” Le Thomisme, 67, 
fn.2. J.D. Robert makes much the same comment regarding Lepidi’s 
Elementa philosophiae christianae, and also Mercier’s Métaphysique générale, 
in fn. 2, p. 44, of his “‘Le principe: ‘Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam 
subjectivam realiter distinctam’’”’, Rev. phil. de Louvain XLVII (1949), 
44—79. 

14 P. Descogs. ‘‘La distinction d’essence et d’existence,’’ Archives de 
Philosophie IV, cah. 4 (1926) 131—161; ‘““Thomisme et scolastique,” Ibid. 
V, cah. 1 (1927) 60—140; “‘Sur la division de l’étre en acte et puissance 
d’aprés St. Thomas,”’ Rev. de Phil. VII (1938) 410— 429, VIII (1939) 233— 
252, 361—370. 

15 C. Pesch, ‘‘Ist die Annahme eines sachlichen Unterschiedes zwischen 
Wesenheit und Dasein das notwendige Fundament der ganzen Philosophie 
und der spekulativen Theologie ?‘‘, Scholastik I (1926), 1—46. This is a reply 
to the standard defense of the real distinction: N. del Prado, De veritate 
fundamentali philosophiae christianae, Freiburg, Switz., I91T. 

16 Manser, G. H., Das Wesen des Thomismus, 3rd ed., Freiburg, Switz., 
1949, 555—558, deals at some length with his views. 

17 Certain aspects of de Finance’s book, Etre et Agir are criticized in this 
fashion by B. Pruche, ‘‘Le thomisme peut-il se présenter comme ‘Philosophie 
existentielle ?’’’, Rev. phil. de Louvain XLVIII, 329—53, esp. 341, 343- 

18 For an exposition of these theses, v. E. Hugon, Les vingt-quatre théses 
thomistes, Paris, 1922. It may be helpful to remind the reader that ‘‘strict 
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other Thomists, use the language, sanctioned by long usage, of the 
“real distinction’ between essence and existence. (St. Thomas himself 
usually speaks of “composition”, not “distinction.”) They also go on to 
say, this time using St. Thomas’ own words, that the relation of exis- 
tence to essence is that of act to potency, and that as a consequence, 
the act of existence is the central perfection of the thing.1® Once again 
most existential Thomists would use similar phrases. The really distinc- 
tive aspect of strict Thomism does not lie here, but comes from the fact 
that the Twenty-Four Theses in some sense derive the real distinction 
(Thesis III)?° from the two principles that act and potency divide being 
(Thesis I)? and act, as perfection, can be limited only by potency (The- 
sis II).22 Garrigou-Lagrange** and Manser** are probably the most 
distinguished exponents of this priority of the distinction between act 
and potency to that between essence and existence. It should be noted 
that this question of priority is distinct from the problem of whether 
or not the relationship of essence and existence is that of potency to 
act. Thus many of the group associated with Gilson make no attempt 
to deduce existence from something more ultimate* but, nevertheless, 
consider it proper to speak of it as the act of a potency. This emphasizes 
its unifying role in line with the dictum employed by St. Thomas, that 


“no plurality can become absolutely one unless in it be something 
which is act and something else which is potentiality.”** 


Thomism” is generally presented as a systematization of an authoritative 
traditional interpretation of Aquinas which is perhaps best represented by 
Cardinal Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. The advocates of the Twenty- 
Four Theses do not, however, slavishly follow these two commentators. 

E. g., Pot. VII, 2, ad.9. (Parma VII, 150a—b). 

Hugon, op. cit., 31 ff. 

Ibid., 1 ff. 

Ibid., 9 ff. 

V., e. g., La synthése thomiste, 2nd ed., Paris, 1950, 80—89, where 
the real distinction is presented as ‘‘une application du principe: ‘l’acte est 
limité par la puissance.’”’ 

24 Manser is perhaps somewhat more reserved in his formulations than 
is Garrigou-Lagrange: ‘‘die Lehre von Akt und Potenz ... gibt der Real- 
distinctio ihre Tiefe ... Durch und mit seiner Akt- und Potenzlehre gab 
Thomas der Distinctio auch jene scharfe Prazision, die sie bei ihm besitzt.” 
Op. cit., 558—9. 

25 Although Gilson tries to avoid intramural disputes with his fellow 
Thomists, my impression is that he is most unhappy with “dialectical 
proofs” of the real distinction. He prefers to emphasize the intuitive charac- 
ter of the metaphysical apprehension of the role of esse. His notion of intui- 
tion, as he himself admits, has been arrived at in part through the influence 
of Bergson. He makes this especially clear in his essay of intellectual auto- 
biography, ‘‘Compagnons de route’ in Etienne Gilson: Philosophe de Chré- 
tienté, 275—295, esp. 281, 291—2. 

26 “‘Non enim plura possunt simpliciter unum fieri nisi aliquid sit ibi 
actus, et aliud potentia.” CG I, 18, Nam in. Cf. St. I, 48, 2, ad. 2. 
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Associated with the priority of act and potency to essence and exis- 
tence is a historical thesis which tends to emphasize the continuity 
between Aristotle and St. Thomas, going so far as to find in Aristotle 
an anticipation of the Thomistic treatment of essence and existence.?? 
It is now recognized that this interpretation does not correctly represent 
the historical development of St. Thomas’ thought. He first develops 
the distinction between essence and existence, and only later appeals 
to the notions of act and potency.?® Further, it is hard to discover any 
trace of the Thomistic doctrine of existence in Aristotle.2® For him, act 
and potency were related to the dynamic analysis of reality, they were 
principles introduced exclusively in order to account for change. Their 
application by St. Thomas to static structure, to the relation between 
essence and existence, was a tour de force. So strikingly novel was it that 
Gilson has called it “the greatest contribution ever made by any single 
man to the science of being.’’?® 

This, however, does not eliminate the possibility that strict Thomism, 
even though it does not correctly represent the genetic development of 
the doctrine, is right as far as the demonstrative order of Thomistic 
philosophy is concerned. Thus Robert claims that even though St. Tho- 
mas does not himself argue for the real distinction on the basis of the 
axiom that act is limited only by potency, this is because he never 
wrote a systematic philosophy. Logically his arguments presuppose 
this principle.* 

However, even if Thomistic, it is hard to see how this interpretation 
could lay claim to being existential in the sense of starting with factual 
existence. Rather, the doctrine of existence is made to depend upon the 
self-evident, a priori principle that act is intrinsically unlimited. 

However, the strict Thomists also argue for the real distinction on 
the grounds that it affords the only possible solution to the Parmenidean 
problem.*2 However, St. Thomas does not himself try to base the 


27 E. g., Manser, op. cit., 509—5II. 

28 Robert, op. cit., passim: W.N.Clarke, The Limitation of Act by 
Potency, New Scholasticism XXVI (1952) 167—194; C. Fabro, “Un Itiné- 
taire de saint Thomas,” Rev. de Phil. II. VIII (1939), 285—310, esp. 291—6. 

29 In addition to the authors cited in the above note, this is the con- 
clusion of Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 45—50, and Owens, Doc- 
trine of Being in Aristotelian Metaphysics, 184. 

30 Being and Some Philosophers, 174. 

31 Robert, op. cit., Passim, but esp. 53—4, 89. 

32 It is held that the argument from the universal extension of being to 
its proper proportionality, has as its consequence the positing of the real 
distinction. The Parmenidean problem cannot be solved without the latter. 
,Die Realdistinctio begriindet also gegeniiber dem Monismus auch die un- 
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analogy of proportionality (which involves the real distinction) directly 
on the transcendental character of being. In any case, if he had, the 
Thomistic doctrine of existence would be founded on abstract logical 
considerations regarding the possible ways of reconciling the oneness 
of being (its universal predicability) with real plurality. In other words, 
it would not “start with existence” in any distinctive sense of that 
phrase, unless it can be shown that transcendental being is not an ab- 
straction from existence. 

Some self-styled existential Thomists are aware of this necessity. 
Van Steenberghen, Van Riet and De Raeymaeker — all of Louvain — 
have particularly emphasized it in recent years. The problem is an acute 
one for them because they try to derive the Thomist theory of existence 
from a consideration of transcendental being without any reference 
whatsoever to the doctrine of act and potency. In short, for them, 
unless ens is “existential,”’ no basis for the Thomist view of the act of 
existence is available. 

It is evident that, on this view, the distinction between essence and 
existence is prior to that between act and potency and cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of the latter. Van Steenberghen makes this point most 
emphatically.** In his eyes, and those of van Riet,* this raises doubts 
as to the usefulness of speaking of a “real distinction” between essence 
and existence. Van Steenberghen even abandons the words “essence” 
and “existence,” preferring to speak of a distinction between the prin- 
ciple of “the similar” and of “‘the dissimilar” in things.** Both he and 
Van Riet, however, insist that they are dispensing only with certain of 
the traditional formulae, not the substance, of the Thomist doctrine. 
De Raeymaeker keeps the formulae, but agrees that the real distinction 
between essence and existence is independent of, and prior to, that 
between act and potency.* 
leugbare, tatsaichliche Vielheit der Dinge’’ (Manser, op. cit., 560). ““Objection 
might be made, that all danger of Pantheism is sufficiently avoided by 
admitting that being is analogous, and that we need not go further than 
this and admit a real distinction between essence and existence in created 
beings . . . [but] to deny this distinction is to be brought to the alternative 
of maintaining that existence is an essential predicate of everything which 
exists; hence, everything which exists is identified with God” (Garrigou- 
Lagrange, God: His Existence and Nature, II, 24, fn. .. 

33 F. Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, Louvain, 1946, 


75—6 

34 G. Van Riet, “‘La théorie thomiste de I’ abstraction,” Revue philosophi- 
que de Louvain L (1952) 353—393, eSp. 391. 

35 OP. cit., 

36 For his rejection of the deduction of the distinction from the unlimited 
character of act, v. L. De Raeymaeker, La Philosophie de l’ Etre, Louvain, 
5007, passim. For the retention of the traditional terminology, v. ibid., 
132 
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Among the reasons for rejecting the derivation of essence-existence 
from potency-act, one is particularly important for our purposes. To 
say that the real distinction depends on the principle that pure act is 
in itself unlimited — that it can be limited only through potentiality — 
is perilously close to asserting that recognition of the real composition 
of essence and existence presupposes the existence of God, or at least 
a full knowledge of what God is (pure act). However, the Aristotelian 
a posteriori orientation of Thomism seems to require that we rise from 
a knowledge of what esse is in creatures (distinct from essence) to what 
it is in God (identical to essence). As Van Steenberghen says, ‘‘Once the 
existence of infinite being is known, it is easy to establish with the help 
of the doctrine of participation that finite beings must be composed in 
the order of being; but the problem is to know how to arrive at the 
composition of essence and existence during the course of an itinerary 
which should culminate with the affirmation of God.’’8’ 

We have already said that these writers derive the Thomistic doc- 
trine of existence from considerations which are, at the very least, not 
found explicitly in St. Thomas. It is desirable, nevertheless, to see in 
what sense their position may be called ‘‘existential.”’ 

Their argument for the real composition constitutive of finite beings 
starts by pointing out that all things are “being” and, what is more, 
everything within them is “being.” At the same time, the things of our 
experience are finite, opposed to other things, and, what is more, wholly 
opposed. It is possible to say that nothing within them is a part of 
anything else. In short, in Van Steenberghen’s words, beings are “tout 
entier semblable” and “‘tout entier dissemblable.”’ This implies that, as 
beings, they are composed of two irreducible principles corresponding 
to the two irreducible attributes which must be predicated of each one 
of them;** or, as De Raeymaeker prefers to phrase it, corresponding to 
the two irreducible judgments — “‘it is” and “‘it is this’’ — which apply 
to each thing considered as a whole.®® Accordingly, the latter (but not 
the former) is willing to call these two principles “existence” and ‘‘es- 
sence” respectively. Thus existence is the principle of “similarity, of 
community, of participation in the whole, of unity;” essence, that of 
“dissimilarity, tality or of finitude, of isolation, of measure, of restric- 
tion, of diversity.’’4° 

87 Van Steenberghen,’ “‘La littérature thomiste récente,” Rev. néosc. de 
Phil. XLII (1939), 604—5. 

38 Ontologie, 7o—1. 


89 Philosophie de l’Etre, 123. 
40 Van Steenberghen, Ontologie, 74. 
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It is clear that this position differs primarily in technique and 
starting point from that of the strict Thomists. Both positions end by 
asserting that existence is in itself undifferentiated and, therefore, 
limitless unity, which is limited and pluralized only by essence. The 
question arises whether this approach is any more existential. 


Actually it has more to do with the concrete existence of experience 
than is evident at first glance. As De Raeymaeker* (but not Van Steen- 
berghen*?) admits, it presupposes a doctrine of substance and, as both 
insist, the recognition of the plurality of substantial beings depends, 
in turn, on the experience of the self as a center of unified and at least 
relatively independent activity.* 


If one takes these indications seriously, then the doctrine of existence 
will ultimately be based, not on a consideration of transcendental being, 
but on an analysis of substance. At least one author has followed this 
way. Austin Farrer develops a view of existence which strongly resembles 
that of Thomist existentialists. He does so by means of an introspective 
analysis of the intellectual and volitional activities of the self. These, 
he suggests, manifest a unity and independence which is prior to their 
determinations and their relations (that is, to their intelligible essence). 
Therefore, when we say that substances exist, “existence” “connotes 
independent operation” or activity.“* On the basis of this experience 
of the self as an act of unity “underlying”’ its determinate and limiting 
modes, it is possible obscurely to grasp the meaning of activity as such, 
activity without limits, that is, God.® 

It can be shown, I believe, that the argument of the Louvain school 
depends on the sort considerations which Farrer advances. The dialectic 
of similarity and dissimilarity starts by considering things in disjunction 
(that is, as separate from one another), but this is implicitly to pre- 
suppose they are substances in the sense of having a non-formal, 
internal unity of their own. This unity is positive, but, as St. Thomas 
says, it can be known by us only as negative, as indivision.** Once this 


Philosophie de Etre, 178. 

Ontologie, 62—3. 

Ibid., 67—60; De Raeymaeker, op. cit., 24—30. 
Finite and Infinite, Westminster, Dacre, 1943, 30. 
Ibid., 31—4. 

46 “unum non addit supra ens rem aliquam, sed tantum negationem 
divisionis; unum nihil aliud significat, quam ens indivisum . . . Unde mani- 
festum est, quod esse cujuslibet rei consistit in indivisione. Et inde est, quod 
unumquodque, sicut custodit suum esse, ita custodit suam unitatem.” 
ST I, 11, 1, resp. Note that Scotus agrees that the unity is apprehended as 
the privation of division (‘Unum est in se indivisum’’), but he does not 
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is presupposed, it is possible to conclude that the principle of similitude 
(being as esse) is also the principle of unity, and that it is essence which 
diversifies. On the other hand, when this ineffable, internal unity of 
substance is not presupposed, very different results are obtained. Unity 
then becomes a function of intelligible structure, of essence. Essential 
unities are constituted by their relations (for instance, by qualitative 
similarity or dissimilarity, or by juxtaposition or separation in space 
or time). Thus, in order to avoid the conclusion that all relations are 
internal, that only one individual exists, it becomes necessary with 
Paul Weiss to describe existence, the contrary of essence, as “that 
which separates essences,” “holds them apart.’’4? This allows room for 
a plurality of individuals, but these would not be substances in the 
sense defined above. A variant of this view is suggested by Hartmann, 
according to which existence, as distinct from and distinguishing essences, 
is a function of our inability to grasp the unity of the whole system of 
essences. If we could, the distinction between essence and existence 
would disappear.*® 

Our conclusion, then, is that the sort of approach represented by 
the Louvain school is existential insofar as it depends on a doctrine of 
substance which is based on the immediate experience of the existent 
self. In this case, however, as the example of Farrer indicates, it is 
difficult to see why it need pass through the detour of analyzing tran- 
scendental being. 

This becomes clearer if one considers the work of Balthasar who, 
apparently, is the source of De Raeymaeker’s acknowledgment that, 
in the acquisition of metaphysical knowledge of esse, the experience 
of the self is a privileged one.*® Balthasar emphatically affirms that we 
know the esse as supreme inner act only because of the special, ‘‘intui- 
tive’’ character of our knowledge of the existant self,5° and that the 
recognition of the analogous character of transcendental being results 
from an analysis of the fact that we experience that which is ‘‘not-I” 
as intentionally present within our own being, yet not identical to it. 


identify the ultimate positive principle of unity with esse, as St. Thomas in 
the above passage, but with the haecceitas (Ox. II, 3, 2,n.4, Garcia II, 
—6). 
” <P “Being. Essence and Existence.”’ Rev. of Met. I (1947) 69—92, esp. 76. 
48 N. Hartmann, Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, Berlin, 1935, 88—150. 
Hartmann’s analysis is summarized by De Raeymaeker, op. cit., 173—7. 
49 De, Raeymaeker, op. cit., 21, fn. 1. 
50 N. Balthasar undertakes to show that this is St. Thomas’ view in 
La Méthode en Méiaphysique, Louvain, 1943, esp. 125—181. 
51 This is argued especially in Balthasar’s book, Mon Moi dans l’Ewe, 
Louvain, 1946, esp. 194—218. It should be noted that these books of Bal- 
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From this it is easy to pass directly to God as that Existence of which 
the self, and other finite beings, are “‘participations.’’®* This is done 
more explicitly by A. Hayen, a former pupil of Balthasar (as is also De 
Raeymaeker), than by his master.** 


What makes the position of Balthasar so interesting is that he at- 
tempts to base his position on the actual texts of St. Thomas. For him 
the crux of the matter is whether human beings in this life have immediate 
knowledge of themselves and their existence. He is not alone in main- 
taining that they do. Ever since the work of Gardeil.® this has been more 
and more widely admitted in Thomist circles. It is explicitly admitted 
by St. Thomas in some texts, and the more familiar ones which appear 
to deny it®* can be given an acceptable interpretation without excessive 
forcing. However, this merely shows that Balthasar can maintain his 
views without contradicting St. Thomas. Is it possible to advance any 
positive evidence that St. Thomas’ view of esse is dependent on these 
somewhat Cartesian considerations ? 


Some slight progress may be made in this direction. First, Aquinas’ 
doctrine of existence must be stated in terms of substances. He takes 
the Aristotelian dictum that only substances exist fer se57 and translates 
it into the statement that at the very center of the material, formal and 
accidental determinations of a thing is the undifferentiated unity of the 
act of existence. Therefore the esse of accidents is imesse,5* and matter 
and form are neither existents nor what exists; but only the whole 
substance is what exists, and the act of existence is that by which it is 
a being.®® In the second place, a good case can be made out for supposing 
that for St. Thomas, as for Farrer, esse, the act of existence, “‘connotes 


thasar, although of recent date, present views which he has been developing 
in his teaching at Louvain since 1908. 

S Ibid., xii, xiii. 

53 A. Hayen, L’intentionnel dans la philosophie de Saint Thomas, Paris, 
1942. The argument is presented more briefly in “‘Intentionalité de l’étre et 
Métaphysique de la participation,” Rev. Néosc, de Phil. XLII(1939) 385—410. 
It is only fair to mention that Hayen’s approach owes at least as much, 
perhaps more, to Maréchal as to Balthasar. 

54 VY. fn. 50, supra. 

55 A. Gardeil, ‘‘La perception de l’Ame par elle-méme, Mélanges thomistes 
(Biblioth. thom., III, Kain, 1923) 219—236. This work is expanded in vol. II 
of La structure de Vdme et l’expérience mystique, Paris, 1927. 

"2: 8.. o4 b @. 87. 

S27 f, 35, 08. %. 

58 Met. V, lect.g (Parma XX, 4024). 

59 “nec materia nec forma potest dici ipsum quod est, nec etiam ipsum 
esse ... ipsa autem tota substantia est ipsum quod est; et ipsum esse est 
quo substantia denominatur ens.’”’ CC II, 54, Unde. 
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activity.” Gilson interprets esse actum quemdam nominat® to mean “‘esse 
designates an action,” not a state;* and also argues that the Thomistic 
dictum operatio sequitur esse implies that “the action of a being is only 
the deployment in time of the first act of existing which poses it in 
being.’’® Thirdly, and most important, when dealing which the question 
of how we know that the unity of the substance is, in the case of man, 
something beyond either form or matter, either soul or body, and there- 
fore includes both, Aquinas appeals, among other considerations, to 
immediate introspective experience. “It is the same man who is conscious 
both that he understands and that he senses.’’®* “It is not proper to 
say that sense or intellect knows, but a man through both.’ 

This line of argument remains, of course, wholly undeveloped in 
Aquinas. He does not argue that the unity of the human person is known 
only in this way; much less that the source of our knowledge of what it 
means to be a substance of any kind whatsoever is to be found in the 
experience of the self. This experience may be the secret source of St. 
Thomas’ doctrine of substance and existence; but he did not recognize 
it as the major evidence for his position. 

We turn now to a type of Thomism® which is existential in a more 
radical way than those which we have so far surveyed. In addition to 
insisting that one must in some sense “‘start with existence,’’ it appeals 
to considerations which are “existential” in the contemporary sense of 
that word. Thus Maritain describes Bergson’s experience of durée, 
Heidegger’s Angst and Marcel’s insistence on the inner meaning of such 
moral facts as fidelity as ‘“concrete approaches to the intuition of being.’ 
Through them we are “‘led up concretely, in via inventionis, to the meta- 
physical intuition of being.’’®’ “They can perform most valuable service 
by directing towards being many minds hidebound by idealist pre- 
judices... They can prepare them to recover the sense of being.’’®® 


6° CG I, 22, Ad amplius. 

61 Te Thomisme, 51. 

62 [bid., 515. 

6&3 ST I, 76, 1, vesp.: “ipse idem homo est, qui percipit, se et intelligere, 
et sentire.”’ 

64 “non enim, proprie loquendo, sensus aut intellectus cognoscunt, sed 
homo per utrumque.” Ver. II, 5, ad. 3 (Parma IX, 37b). 

65 Which, however, still belongs within what we have classified as the 
third way of interpreting St. Thomas; namely, a philosophical, rather than 
historical, way. 

66 J. Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics, London, Sheed and Ward, 
1948, 49—54. 

87 [bid., 55. 

88 Jbid., 51. 
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The influence of contemporary existentialism is also evident in the 
descriptive, as opposed to philosophic, terms Maritain uses in describing 
what he himself calls “existential” being:® “A living tenacity at once 
precarious — it is nothing for me to crush a fly — and indomitable.”’”° 
It perhaps may also be detected in his admission that, while a rational 
analysis ‘‘leads up by logical necessity to the threshold,” it is “an intuitive 


perception alone (which) enables us to cross (to) the perception of being 
as such.”’7 


There is then no possibility of the strict demonstration of such truths 
as the analogy of being or the real distinction between essence and 
existence, for these are contained in the initial grasp of the being of 
metaphysics.”* Maritain, and his disciples, have a disconcerting way of 
arguing that this initial intuition requires, or produces, a special intel- 
lectual virtue, the metaphysical habitus.7* This may present “the sem- 


blance of a mystical grace;’’ “it is always, so to speak, a gift bestowed 
upon the intellect.” 


There are elements of genuine novelty in these views, but this does 
not prevent Maritain from substantial agreement with the strict Thomists. 
Despite the appeal to existential experience, the intuition of being is 


strictly intellectual.” Further, Maritain agrees with Garrigou-Lagrange”® 
that it is an “abstractive intuition’”’ (though he suggests that it might 
be better to call it an “eidetic visualization’’’”) which can and must be 
confirmed by a rational analysis.7* Being is seen to be transcendental 
and therefore also proportionally analogous. In developing this point, 
Maritain uses the familiar dialectic of diversity and similarity’? which 
we have seen emphasized by the Louvain school. The analogy of propor- 
tionality contains implicitly, in turn, the real distinction between es- 
sence and existence.™ 


We shall return to Maritain when discussing Gilson’s divergences 
from him. What is important in the present context is that there are 
other Thomists who also make use of motifs drawn from modern existen- 
tialism. Aimé Forest is of particular interest because he is also a distin- 
guished historian of the thought of St. Thomas.® In his book, Du con- 


Ibid., 21. 70 Ibid., 53. 71 Tbid., 56. 

Ibid., 63—5. 73 Ibid., 44—5. 74 Ibid., 47—8. 

Ibid., 46. 76 God: His Existence and Nature, 1, 111—7. 

Maritain, op. cit., 58. 78 Ibid., 62. 79 Ibid., 64. 

Ibid., 64—5. Cf. Maritain, Court traité de Vexistence et Vexistant, 
Paris, 1947, 61. 


81 His study, La structure métaphysique du concret, Paris, 1931, is of 
fundamental importance. 


2 Franciscen Studies, 1957 
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sentement a I’ étre,®* he undertakes to describe the “receptive,” “‘attentive”’ 
attitude of the whole man which is a precondition for apprehending, 
“consenting to,” the existential depths of being. There is nothing un- 
Thomistic in this, he suggests, as long as one insists that the role of the 
will, necessary though it is, is wholly preparatory to the intellectual 
vision.** This intuitive vision is peculiarly comprehensive, including 
recognition of the analogy of being and the real distinction, as problems 
and, ultimately, of God as the only solution to these problems. Actually, 
therefore, the intellectual aspect cannot be separated from the volitional. 
Consent to being is “consent to a movement of thought which makes 
the affirmation of being an implicit affirmation of God.’’* It is clear 
also that, in this view, the doctrine of existence is inseparable from a 
knowledge of God. As Van Riet puts it, ““M. Forest proves God in a 
single step: no object is critically founded (that is, we do not fully under- 
stand what it is to be an object having, for example, an esse really 
distinct from essence) unless it is placed in total dependence upon the 
creator.’’85 

On this question of the relation between knowledge of being and of 
God, Forest perhaps resembles non-Thomists, such as Paul Tillich, 
more than he does most of his fellow Thomists. Pruche appears to be in 
fundamental accord with him,** as does Hayen and perhaps also Baltha- 
sar,®? but most of the others who agree with him in making extensive 
use of the insights of modern existentialism seem reluctant to admit 
that knowledge of esse as actus essendi is implicit knowledge of God.®® 

On the other hand, Maréchal, who was quite uninfluenced by con- 
temporary existentialism, agreed on the latter point. ‘The affirmation 
of the infinite is a logical condition preliminary and constitutive of all 
apperception of finite objects, it cannot be explicated except dialecti- 
cally by reflection and analysis.” This happens only if the ‘‘mind ex- 
periences in the effect itself an objective limitation: and not any sort 
of limitation, but one of act or esse. Only then will it see that the finite 


82 Paris, Aubier, 1936. 

83 Tbhid., 150. 

% Tbid., 92. 

G. Van Riet, L’épistémologie thomiste, Louvain, 1946, 570, fn. 21. 
Op. cit., 330, 341, 344. 

87 V. supra, fnn. 47 and 48. 

I am thinking especially of F. D. Wilhelmsen, ‘Meditation on No- 
thing,’’ Downside Review LXXITI (1952) 135—145; ‘“The Aesthetic Act and 
the Act of Being,” Modern Schoolman XXIX (1952) 277—291; ‘The Philos- 
ophers and the Myth,” ibid. XXXII (1954), 39—55. Also of J. Pieper, 
“L’élément négatif dans la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin,”’ Dieu 


Vivant no. 20 (1951), 35—50. However, I simply do not know their views 
on the Gottesbeweis. 
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object is not intelligible except by reference to an infinite complement 
of intelligibility.”™ 

As was mentioned before, some of the Thomists of the type we are 
now considering agree in certain respects with the participationist inter- 
pretation which will be developed in the next section. This is true of 
the positions of Maréchal, Forest, Balthasar and Hayen. They do not 
commence in traditional Thomist fashion with an independentiy formu- 
lated theory of the real distinction in creatures considered apart from 
God. Rather, they hold that to become aware of the existential structure 
of creatures is, at the same time, to perceive the reality of God, who is 
the necessary condition for the existence of beings so composed. This 
clearly has affinities with the view that it is because creatures are con- 
ceived as participating in the being of God that they must be represented 
as acts of existence limited by essences which are in potentiality to them. 
There is also, however, the major difference that the members of this 
group start with an analysis of the immediate experience of esse; but 
for the ways in which they do this there seems to be no substantial 
support in the writings of Saint Thomas. 

Nevertheless, they do provide strong evidence of a negative sort 
for the participationist view which we shall present. They indicate that 
Aquinas’ metaphysics, when viewed from a certain perspective, is only 
superficially Aristotelian. He does not really carry through his apparent 
program of constructing arguments for the existence of God on the basis 
of a prior analysis of the ontological structure of finite beings. 

At the risk of digressing, this point must be developed. It is widely 
held, even among those who interpret St. Thomas more traditionally, 
that the Five ways do not represent the basic Gottesbeweis. None of 
them are original, they are all borrowed from other authors. It may be 
because of their familiarity that they are employed by St. Thomas as 
the most appropriate ways of convincing the reader of the rational 
necessity of admitting the existence of God. The plan of the two Summae 
requires that St. Thomas begin by showing that God exists before he has 
a chance to acquaint his reader with the complexities of the theory of 
the act of existing. He therefore does not use his own central argument, 
explicitly formulated in the De ente et essentia, which argues directly 
from the distinction between essence and existence to God. The Five 


89 J. Maréchal Le point de départ de la métaphysique, Cah. V, 452—3. 
90 The core of this demonstration is stated thus: ‘‘Ergo oportet quod 
omnis talis res cuius esse est aliud quam natura sua habeat esse ab alio. Et 
quia omne quod est per aliud reducitur ad illud quod est per se sicut ad 


2* 
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Ways, if understood in a specifically Thomistic sense, should be inter- 
preted as variations on this one proof. They point to the different sorts 
of data which are evidence for this distinction, and therefore for God’s 
existence.*' Thus the Gottesbeweis is made to depend on a specifically 
Thomist ontology, but the methodology still remains fundamentally 
Aristotelian. It is on the basis of metaphysical knowledge of the structure 
of finite beings that one argues to the Being in whom essence and exis- 
tence are identical. 

In contrast, the views which we have just discussed affirm that 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of being in general, and of the finite actus essendi 
in particular, are systematically coincident with the metaphysical 
doctrine of God. One cannot be developed independently of the other. 
If this is true, Aquinas’ procedure — though this is rarely emphasized — 
is fundamentally non-Aristotelian. It is closer, perhaps one could say, 
to that of the so-called Augustinians. On this particular point, therefore, 
this type of Thomism supports the participationist interpretation. 
Only at this one point, however, for its representatives insert a “cogni- 
tive” existentialism (or, in the case of Maréchal, a “transcendental 
deduction”’ of the ontological conditions of knowledge®) into the system 
which is apparently impossible to find in original Thomism. 


This leaves just one type of existential interpretation which can 
plausibly claim historical support. It emphasizes the non-conceptual 
knowledge of existence expressed by the second act of the intellect, 
by judgment. Gilson, who has most fully developed this intepretation,® 
makes no use of other ways of arriving at the metaphysical doctrine of 
esse. He does not describe this doctrine as resulting from an application 
of the notion of act and potency, and he explicitly rejects the attempt 


causam primam, oportet quod sit aliqua res que sit causa essendi omnibus 
rebus ex eo quod ipsa est esse tantum; alias iretur in infinitum in causis.. .” 
Roland-Gosselin, 35. 

%1 “En revanche, précisément parce que la distinction d’essence et 
d’existence traduit en une méme formule |’état de cause seconde, en quelque 
ordre de causalité que ce soit, elle est comme la cheville ouvriére de toutes 
les preuves. Ce n’est pas une sixiéme voie; c’est plutét l’épure métaphysique 
des cing autres, réduites & des rapports abstraits d’existentialité.”” Gilson, 
Le Thomism, 120. Cf. E. L. Mascall, Existence and Analogy, London, Long- 
mans and Green, 1949, 70—9. 

®2 Maréchal’s effort is to surpass Kantian ‘“‘agnosticisme au moyen de la 
méthode transcendentale kantienne.’”’ V. his article, ‘“L’aspect dynamique 
de la méthode transcendentale chez Kant,” Rev. néosc. de Phil. XLII (1939) 
34I—384, esp. 341. This point is developed at greater length in Le point 
de départ de la métaphysique, Cah. V. 

93 Le Thomisme, 61—68; L’Etre et l’Essence, 249—310; Being and Some 
Philosophers, 190-—215; Réalisme thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
213—239. 
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to derive it from the transcendental idea of being.** He makes no 
concessions to modern existentialism, and even repudiates Maritain’s 
theory of a special metaphysical intuition or habitus with the icy com- 
ment that ‘St. Thomas himself speaks nowhere of this intuition which, 
if he had judged i+ necessary, would have had a place of honor in his 
system.”’*> However, some of those who use this interpretation are less 
exclusive. Maritain, for instance, employs it®% as well as those other 
explanations of the metaphysical knowledge of existence which we have 
already mentioned. Yet there are many writers who seem basically to 
repeat Gilson’s views without major modifications.*” Still others, such 
as Gaston Rabeau,®*® partially agree with it. Nevertheless, widespread 
as this view is, it is proper to associate it particularly with Gilson. 
The argument employed by Gilson and his followers may be sum- 
marized in this way: There are many texts which indicate that St. 
Thomas holds that through the second act of the intellect, the act of 
judgment, we gain a non-conceptual, yet intellectual, knowledge of 
existence. No other source for our knowledge of esse is suggested by 
Aquinas. Consequently it may be concluded that judgments asserting 
something to be in rerum natura “reach,” not simply existence in the 
sense of facticity, but metaphysical acts of existing themselves.™ 


Now this conclusion is not inevitable, for St. Thomas never clearly 
says that the esse “comprehended” by the act of judging is the unique, 


%4 Te Thomisme, 66—67. 5 Tbid., 66. 

* E.g., in Eléments de philosophie, 8th ed., Paris, II, 66—68. 

97 E.g., Salmon, op. cit., G. Smith, Natural Theology, New York, 
Macmillan, 1951; B. J. Muller-Thym, ‘The ‘To Be’ which signifies the 
Truth of Propositions,” Proc. Am. Cath. Phil. Ass. XVI (1941) 230—254; 
R. J. Henle, ‘Existentialism and the Judgment,” Ibid., XXI (1946) 40—52. 

®8 Rabeau deserves special mention because he anticipated Gilson in 
holding that actual existence can never be known in a concept or idea. (See 
his Le jugement de l’existence, Paris, Vrin, 1938, esp. 185—-187). However, he 
differs from Gilson by making judgments of existence, not so much functions 
of sensible experience, as specifications of the affirmation of one’s own 
existence (Ibid., 215), and so is perhaps better classed with Balthasar even 
though the latter has a different view of judgment. 

99 E. g., “Cum sit duplex operatio intellectus . . . prima operatio respicit 
quidditatem rei, secunda respicit esse ipsius.’’ I Sent. 19, 5, 1, ad. 7 (Parma 
VI, 170b). Another passage says that the second operation ‘‘comprehendit 
esse rei.’”’ Ibid. 38, 1, 3, resp. 

It should be emphasized that the act of judgment is not a perception of 
existence, not a primary source of knowledge, not some sort of immediate 
intuition. Initial awareness of the existence of things comes before judgment, 
for Aquinas insists on the sense origin of all that we know. However, in 
contrast to this sensory experience of the existent, judicative knowledge is 
intellectual. Cf. E. Gilson, Réalisme thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
225; J. de Vries, ‘“‘Urteilsanalyse und Seinserkenntnis,”’ Scholastik XXVIII 
(1953) 369. — 

100 “‘Le jugement atteint l’acte méme d’exister.” Le Thomisme, 61. 
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distinct, ontologically ultimate act of a thing rather than (or as well 
as) its facticity. He never affirms that our knowledge of the character of 
the metaphysical act of existing is grounded in our judgmental appre- 
hension of it.%°! Nevertheless, it may be granted to this Gilsonian inter- 
pretation that, in the absence of alternative sources for the metaphysical 
knowledge of esse, it would be reasonable to suppose that Aquinas 
assumes or implies that this knowledge originates in the second act of 
the intellect. 

This is an excessively brief statement of the evidence for Gilson’s 
thesis, but it does make clear that we have here an interpretation which 
can legitimately claim to be historical. More than that, it is existential, 
for it bases the Thomistic metaphysics on “‘felt existence,” on facticity, 
rather than deriving it from abstract, conceptual considerations. It 
seems, then, to be the only one of the varieties of Thomism we have 
reviewed which makes possible an historically meaningful description 
of the thought of Aquinas as “‘existential.’’ Of course, one may always 
assume that the Thomistic doctrine of existence is alone true and that, 
as a consequence, all other philosophies, including modern existentialism, 
are ‘‘essentialist.’’ Then, however, the word is evaluative, not descriptive: 
at best, a synonym for “false’’; at worst, a sort of philosophical curse. 

(To be continued) 


GEORGE LINDBECK 
Yale University, 


New Haven, Conn. 


101 The closest he comes to doing this is when he asserts that ‘Cum in 
re duo sint, quidditas rei, et esse eius, his duobus respondet duplex operatio 
intellectus.”’ I Sent. 38, 1, 3, vesp. (Parma VI, 314b). If, in this passage, the 
in ve implies the “‘real distinction,’ then St. Thomas here gives a metaphysi- 
cal explanation for the distinction in the cognitive functions of the two 
operations of the intellect. But he does not explicitly do the converse, i. e. 
ground the metaphysical distinction on the cognitive one. 





ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


rnold J. Toynbee is surely ecstatic, and possibly sincere, in the 
testament he delivers at the end of A Study of History, (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London-N. Y., Vols. I—III, 1934; IV—VI, 1939; VII—X, 
1954; references below to volume and page): 
What do we mean by History? And the writer . .. would reply that he 
meant by History a vision . . . of God revealing Himself in action to souls .. - 


(X, 1). The meaning behind the facts of History .. . is a revelation of God 
and a hope of communion with Him... (X, 126). 


The reader would like to believe in Toynbee’s subjective sincerity, 
even if elsewhere the eminent historian may irritate (“. . . this triumphant 
British apostle of Ireland (St. Patrick) . . .” II, 323), or horrify (“. . . Je- 
sus’s half-brothers are sons of Mary by Joseph.” VI, 4609, n. 1), or bewilder 
(“But whether... Marxism or Protestantism... is eventually to be 
victorious in Russia is a question...” V, 364). But even if Toynbee'’s 


intellectual honesty be conceded provisionally, the question remains 
whether he has achieved his purpose objectively; and it is not a sterile, 
academic question. His opinions are widely circulated by press and 
microphone. The Abridgment of the last four volumes of his Study 
should make the best-seller list, as its predecessor did. Non-readers will 
hear his conclusions and predictions via many media of communication. 
There is reason to forewarn and forearm the unwary who may be over- 
awed by Toynbee’s vast erudition, by his use of the Holy Bible, and by 
his international prestige. He may cause as much controversy in the 
second half of this century as John Dewey did in the first half. 


Toynbee and Christianity 


Some may be shocked to learn that he revives an old error to the 
extent of disavowing Christianity: 


... The writer of this Study will venture to express his personal belief 
that the four higher religions (Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism) 
that were alive in the age in which he was living were four variations on a 
single theme, and that, if all the four components of this heavenly music. . . 
could be audible on earth simultaneously ... the happy hearer would find 
himself listening, not to a discord, but to a harmony (VII, 428). 
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Arthur Vermeersch, S. J., identifies the above mode of thought: 


Many and varied also are the modernist dreams of an understanding 
between the different Christian religions, nay even between religion and a 
species of atheism, and all on a basis of agreement that must be superior 
to mere doctrinal differences. (Modernism, in Cath. Encyc., X, 416; The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, to be quoted below, was published by R. Appleton, 
N. Y., between 1907—1914) 

Martin Wight’s criticisms are incorporated in A Study, and when 


he questions the equivalence of “the four higher religions’, Toynbee 
answers: 


If the writer (Toynbee) were to be asked: ‘Do you believe or disbelieve 
that Christianity or any other higher religion is an exclusive and definitive 
revelation of Spiritual Truth ?’ his answer would be: ‘I do not believe this. 
I believe that any such claim is an error which is at the same time a sin. . .’ 


(VII, 428, n. 2) 
When Toynbee equates under “Holy Writ’ all ‘“‘sacred books” of 


all religions without singling out the unique, Divine inspiration of the 
Holy Bible, Wight observes: 


The reader may legitimately feel that you can not be both as sceptical 
and anti-providential in your historical conclusion about the Christian 
Scriptures and as Christian as, in general, you are throughout this Part. 


(VII, 754, n. 2) 
In a moving reply which may blind some to the objective truth, 
Toynbee calls his plight “the war between Heart and Head,” and com- 


pares himself to Moses given no more than a sight of the Promised Land 
to which he led others. 


Toynbee’s Challenge 


This acknowledgment of his inner turmoil and of his failure to accept 
Divine revelation is indicated, but not so explicitly, elsewhere. 


It is permissible to speak of ‘‘Christianity’s two forerunners, Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism” (VI, 8); both were prior to our Lord’s revelation; 
the reader registers the difference between the Divinely revealed prep- 
aration for Christianity and a pagan religion. Taking the words at 
their face value, “‘we may discern in the passions of Tammuz and Attis 
and Adonis and Osiris a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ...” 
(VII, 423). 

Pagan religions were forerunners, foreshadowings to the extent that 
the good they contained was based on the Natural Law and furnished 
a preparation for the Gospel. Cyril C. Martindale, S. J., says: 
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Speaking from the standpoint of pure history, no one will deny that 
much in the... aspirations and ideals (of paganism) formed a praeparatio 
evangelica (preparation for the Gospel) of high value... Theologically, 
moreover, we know that God from the very outset destined man to a super- 
natural union with Himself. ‘Pure nature,’ historically, never existed. The 
soul is naturally Christian ... God used the Jews in His plan, and none will 
dare to say He did not use the Gentiles. They reveal themselves in history 
as made for God, and restless till they rest in Him. History shows us their 
effort, and their failure; we thank God for the one, and dare not scorn the 
other. (Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., XI, 393) 


But Toynbee abuses the meaning of forerunning and foreshadowing, 
—and leaps, idealistically, over the actual historical facts of the Judaeo- 
Christian revelation — when he calls Catholic Christianity a syncretistic 
religion plagiarized from paganism (V, 371; also I, 5, 83, 91; II, 286; 
III, 199). Here is how he delineates his charge. 

Jews, Christians and many others acknowledge that God appeared 
to Moses in the Burning Bush. 

“‘But,” said Moses to God, “when I go to the Israelites and say to them, 
‘The God of your fathers has sent me to you,’ if they ask me, ‘What is His 
name ?’ what am I to tell them ?”’ God replied, “I am Who am.” Then He 


added, ‘This is what you shall tell the Israelites: I AM sent me to you.” 
(Exodus III, 13—14) 


As indicated by a footnote in the Confraternity Edition of the Holy Bible 
(page 131; St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1952), this utter- 
ance is the source of the word Yahweh, the proper personal name of the 
God of Israel, the absolute and necessary Being, the Source of all created 
beings. Yet Toynbee misuses this Holy Name: 

For the primitive figure of Yahweh has grown into the Christian con- 
ception of God by annexing the intellectual attributes of these abstractions 
(Zoroastrian Ahuramazda, Stoic Zeus, Constantinian Sol Invictus, Neopla- 


tonic Helios) without deigning to acknowledge the debt or scrupling to 
obliterate their names. (VI, 44; also II, 50, 387) 


Is not such a statement what Toynbee elsewhere laments as “the mon- 
strous ‘association’ of false gods with God’’ (IV, 408) ? 

He writes in similar vein of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, of our 
Lord, our Lady, the Mass and the Church: 

In this theological plagiarism (of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity) 
Christianity has done Zoroastrianism not a wrong but a service... (VI, 
44, 0. 3) 

We may conjecture that the birth-story of Herakles is the archetype 
of the birth-stories of all our six historical Hellenic heroes (Plato, Pythagoras, 
Alexander, Scipio Africanus, Augustus, and Jesus Christ). (VI, 269, n.1 
cont. 270; 475) 
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The Queen of Heaven who was the virgin mother and spouse of the dying 
god had been adored as Ishtar, Ashtoreth, Isis, Cybele, Britomartis, and 
Inanna on her way to being adored /sic] as Mary. In the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Christians were still partaking of the sacrament of all the pagan mysteries. 
(VII, 457—58) 

The Christian Church . . . was open to the charge of having denied Christ 
by appropriating the priest-craft and Pharisaism of the Jews, and the poly- 
theism and idolatry of the Greeks... (VII, 452) 


Christian Response 


Such charges have a 19th century date-line. Toynbee actually repeats 
charges made by the Platonic philosopher Celsus, about 178 A. D., 
which were answered specifically by Origen. Toynbee’s challenge is 
answered creditably by Martin Wight, whose essay, The Crux For An 
Historan Brought Up In The Christian Tradition, is incorporated in 
A Study (VII, 737—48): 


Your description of Christianity is philosophical rather than historico- 
theological. ... The central declaration of Christianity is not that God is 
something, but that God has done something .. . in history . . . The Christian 
reader misses, in your account of Christianity, this insistence upon its 
springing from a unique and particular historical event... (VII, 737—38) 

The praeparatio evangelica was recognized... especially by St. Paul, 
when he preached at Athens (Acts XVII, 22) and in his acknowledgment 
of the validity of the Natural Law among the Gentiles (Romans II, 14—15). 
(VII, 741) 

... the other religions are not only foreshadowings of Christianity but 
also genuine autonomous idolatries, manifestations of the forces of evil 
that Christ came to vanquish... (VII. 743) 


That Toynbee’s charges are obsolete is clear from the fact that much 
information Wight gives him has been available for half a century in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, which has not been disproved but rather 
improved by recent scholarship. For example, 

That Judaism and Christianity agree with other religions in many of 
their forms and ideas, is true; many religious ideas are common to all man- 
kind ... As to the special doctrines of the Bible, search has been vainly made 
for sources from which they might have been derived. Catholic theology holds 


firmly to revelation and to the foundation of Christianity by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. (Dr. Klemens Léffler, Syncretism, in Cath. Encyc., XIV, 383) 


Toynbee presents fascinating tables of parallels between the Gospel and 
pagan literature, but he does not present any actual evidence to contradict 
Léffler’s second sentence, italicized above. Many similarities he highlights 
have a homely explanation: 
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Many forms of self-expression must needs be identical... as long as 
human nature is the same. Water, oil, light, incense, singing, procession . . . 
are naturally at the service of universal religious instinct. Little enough, 
however, was directly borrowed by the Church... In all these things the 
spirit is essential: the Church assimilates to herself what she takes, or, if 
she can not adapt, she rejects it... 

Naturally, it has been sought to trace a close connection between these 
(pagan) rites (grains of Eleusis, bread and water of Mithra, etc....) and 
Christianity. This is inadmissible. Not only was Christianity ruthlessly 
exclusive, but its apologists (Justin, Tertullian, Clement) inveigh loudest 
against the (pagan) Mysteries and the myths they enshrine. Moreover, the 
origin of the Christian rites is historically certain from our documents. 
(C. C. Martindale, S. J., Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., XI, 390, 392) 


Toynbee’s insinuation that the Divine Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is plagiarized from pagan mythology is answered by A. J. Maas, S. J. 


In general, the derivation of the virgin birth from pagan mythology . . . 
implies several inexplicable difficulties: Why should the Christian converted 
recently from paganism revert to his pagan superstitions in his conception of 
Christian doctrine ? 

How could the product of pagan thought find its way among Jewish 
Christians without leaving so much as a vestige of opposition on the part of 
the Jewish Christians ? How could this importation into Jewish Christianity 
be effected at an age early enough to produce the Jewish Christian sources 
from which either the Evangelists or the (alleged) interpolators of the Gospel 
derived their material ? 

Why did not the relatives of Christ’s parents protest against the novel 
views concerning Christ’s origin ? 

Besides, the very argument on which rests the importation of the virgin 
birth from pagan myths into Christianity is fallacious, to say the least. Its 
major premise assumes that similar phenomena not merely may, but must 
spring from similar causes; its minor premise contends that Christ’s virgin 
birth and the mythical divine sonships of the pagan world are similar 
phenomena, a contention false on the face of it. (Virgin Birth of Christ, in 
Cath. Encyc., XV, 450) 


A summary answer to Toynbee’s challenge is given by an authority 
he quotes nine times and evidently trusts: 


The Kingdom of God appears in the Gospel as at once a fulfillment of 
the ancient prophecies ... and as a new world order ..., but it was also a 
new life, a transforming leaven, a seed in the heart of man. And the source 
of the new order was found, not in a mythological figure, like the Saviour 
Gods of the Mystery Religions, nor in an abstract cosmic principle, but in 
the historic personality of Jesus, the crucified Nazarene. (Christopher 
Dawson, Progress And Religion, p.155, Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1929) 


Since Toynbee is thankful for ‘‘an old-fashioned English humane 
education in the Classics and in the Bible” (X, 230), why did he not 
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see through the warped perversions of truth, pre-fabricated in the last 
century, from mouldy errors, that he has built into his Study? Only he 
can answer that question adequately. Wight believes that “‘the suppres- 
sed logic” of Toynbee’s argument, rather than the weight of his evidence, 
will lead him to discard his assumption that ‘‘the four higher religions’ 
are spiritually equivalent (VII, 748). Both the historian and his critic 
however, overlook a curious situation: Toynbee shies away from infor- 
mation — perhaps it should not be called evidence — that he himself 
presents in his Study. This information, if analyzed, will provide an 
historical theory that may account for parallels between Christianity 
and paganism; may demonstrate the true historical relation between 
the two, and may possibly give Toynbee reason to revise his charge of 
syncretism against Catholic Christianity before issuing his promised 
“volume of ‘reconsiderations.’” (VII, xi) 


Tower of Babel 


A Study of History contains direct allusions to the Tower of Babel. 
Besides six references indexed at the end of VI and X, there are others 
not indexed, notably: V, 483, 486; VII, 403; VII, 505; VII, 550—51; 


VII, 731; VIII, 374; IX, 151. Does this recurrence mean that Toynbee 
has Babel on his mind? If so, why? 


. . if there is any grain of historical fact in the legend (Genesis XI, 1—9) 
of a confusion of tongues in the land of Shinar at the foot of an unfinished 
ziggurat in a recently built city of Babel, the story perhaps takes us to 
Babylon in an age in which the Sumeric universal state was braking up, . . . 
after the death of Hammurabi (...1947—1905 B.C.). ...and it might 
well be remembered in a ‘folk-memory’ that ‘the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the Earth, and from thence did the Lord scatter abroad on 
the face of all the Earth’; ... the Sumerian language became a dead lan- 
guage ... We may thus perhaps venture to interpret this famous legend 
as the persistent echo of a bitter lament for the passing of a language... 
(V, 484—85) 


The legend of the confusion of tongues is true to life in fastening upon 
this state of mutual unintelligibility as being a sovereign impediment to 
concerted social action in face of a new and unprecedented social crisis; and 
this association of linguistic diversity with social paralysis can be illustrated 
by examples... (V, 486) 


Or, alternatively, could the key (to races) be found in language if a myth 
of the confusion of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of Babel 
were discarded in favor of the findings of the Late Modern Western science 
of Comparative Philology? (X, 46) 
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In casting doubt on Genesis XI, 1—9, Toynbee not only denies the 
authentic historicity of the Holy Bible, but also bypasses a great body 
of investigation. Here is the testimony of a popular writer recommended 
by no less a scholar than Msgr. Ronald Knox: 


He led me to a convulsion in the earth such as you see ... when a large 
building has been pulled down. It was the site of the great ziggurat of Baby- 
lon, the temple tower called E — temen — an — hi, which archaelogists say 
was the traditional tower of Babel. It was evidently a ziggurat .. . rising 
by a series of stages . . .On the topmost stage was a temple, which Herodotus 
said contained only a table and a couch . . . It has been proved by inscrip- 
tions that this temple and its high tower go back to the first age of Babylon... 
(H. V. Morton, Middle East, p. 197, Dodd, Mead, N. Y., 1941) 


Evidently Toynbee, who quotes from Herodotus innumerable times, 
missed the references to which Morton alludes. 

From any viewpoint the following Catholic statements on the historic- 
ity of the Tower of Babel are important: 


This narrative (Genesis XI, 1—9), though couched in terms of Oriental 
folk-lore, yet expresses not merely a moral lesson, but refers to some histori- 
cal fact in the dim past... The remains at Ezida, at present Birs Nimrud, 
are traditionally pointed out as the Tower of Babel; . . . Esaglia, in Babylon 
itself, has a good, if not better claim... (J. P. Arendzen, Babylonia, in 
Cath. Encyc., II, 185) 

Thus far no Babylonian document has been discovered which refers 
clearly to the subject. ... A more probable reference to the Tower of Babel 
we find in the ‘‘History”’ of Berosus as it is handed down to us in two varia- 
tions by Abydenus and Alexander Polyhistor respectively ... Special in- 
terest attaches to this reference, since Berosus is now supposed to have 
drawn his material from Babylonian sources . . . Genesis and Berosus place 
the Tower of Babel somewhere in Babylon... The historical character of 
the tower is not impaired by our inability to point out its location with 
certainty. (A. J. Maas, S.J., Tower of Babel, in Cath. Encyc., XV, 5; confer, 
by same author, Babel, in Cath. Encyc., II, 177) 


In that last quotation Maas cites an authority Toynbee eulogizes: 


The monuments of this effort (at authentic history) are the learned works 
of the Egyptiac scholar Manetho and the Babylonic scholar Berossus / sic] 
and the fragments of the two works. . . are enough to show that both these 
scholars were at pains to exclude all ‘folk-lore’ from treatises that were 
intended to be scientific. (VI, 443) 


More important than such documentation is a statement by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII: 


...the first eleven chapters of Genesis, although properly speaking not 
conforming to the historical method used by the best Greek and Latin 
writers or by competent authors of our time, do nevertheless pertain to 
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history in the true sense which, however, must be further studied and 
determined by exegetes: the same chapters in simple and metaphorical 
language adapted to the mentality of a people but little cultured both 
state the principal truths which are fundamental for our salvation and also 
give a popular description of the origin of the human race and chosen people. 
If, however, the ancient sacred writers have taken anything from popular 
narrations (and this may be conceded), it must never be forgotten that they 
did so with the help of divine inspiration through which they were rendered 
immune from any error in selecting and evaluating those events. (Humani 
Generis, August 12, 1950; NCWC trans., in National Catholic Almanac 
1951, St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J.) 


Does an author who disregards the Biblical authority and the sci- 
entific documentation for the Tower of Babel include himself among 
those who “hold back the truth of God” (Romans I, 18)? Toynbee 


quotes from that first chapter of St. Paul to the Romans at least twice 
(IV, 393; VI, 365—6). 


The First Migration 


But whether or not Toynbee admits the historical reality of the 
Tower of Babel, he refers to it a dozen times; and he makes two mistakes: 
first, he gives an archaic interpretation of the confusion of tongues; 
secondly, he misses the chief historical significance of the story. 


Edmund F, Sutcliffe, S. J., says in A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, section 149 (Thomas Nelson, London, 1953): 


The story has been widely understood to tell of a miraculous intervention by 
which different languages were introduced and the population thus became 
unable to understand one another. But it must be noted that the different 
groups not only among the Japhethites and the Chamites (Gen. 10:5, 20) 
but also among the Semites (Gen. 10:31), are already recorded to have had 
their various languages, and as the two former groups are already out of 
the story, the origin of languages is not recorded here. . . . The natural meaning 
is that people at first in complete harmony ‘all saying the same thing’ fell 
out among themselves and could not agree upon a common policy; and as 
a result of the discord (and possibly of fighting) there was a migration. 
Already in the 4th century St. Gregory of Nyssa was quite emphatic that 
God did not miraculously impose different languages on mankind, PG 45, 
992. 


Toynbee wrongly supposes (V, 485, above) the confusion of tongues 
means the origin of different languages; whereas, the confusion of 
tongues refers to the misunderstanding and disagreement among the 
proud builders — as the vernacular says of people at odds: “‘They don’t 
speak the same language.” Only once (V, 484—85, above) does Toynbee 
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allude to the chief historical meaning of Babel — the moral lesson he 
knows well (VI, 14; VII, 550—51) — and then he goes off at a tangent. 


The main historical point of the story is stated twice. “So the Lord 
scattered them from that place all over the earth.” (Gen XI, 8) How 
many were displaced? What territory was covered by the phrase “all 
over the earth?” These questions, like the question of the date, are 
irrelevant here. (Toynbee could persuade himself to reconsider the date 
he suggests [V, 484, above]; R. M. Enberg says, “It is difficult to date 
this achievement [Tower of Babel] with any precision, but perhaps it 
was not far from 3500 B.C.” [The Dawn of Civilization, p. 81, in Uni- 
versity of Knowledge, Chicago, 1938]). The salient fact is that the first 
migration in recorded history set out from Babel. The Holy Bible does 
not specify where or how far that generation of migrants went, but 
emphasizes a second time, “From there the Lord scattered them all 
over the earth.” (Gen. XI, 9) 


So far-reaching are the consequences of this first migration that it 
is uncanny how close Toynbee comes to it. In V, 484—85, above, he 
quotes Gen. XI, 9, but apparently overlooks the importance of the 
words. In other contexts he talks all around the first migration: 


The genealogy of the descendants of Noah’s three sons . . . gave me (at the 
age of seven years) my first notion of the differentiation of the Human 
Race ... and of the historical problem of how these groups are related . . . 
(X, 218) 

... When he (Toynbee) had begun ... locating the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet on the map ... he had found .. . data that enabled him 
to people the Oikoumene ... as far afield from their center of dispersion in 
the South-West Asian ‘fertile crescent’ as the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean ... and Central Iran. . . . Were the Chinese descended from Shem, 
Ham, or Japhet? (X, 45) 


Although he reverses his position on the same page, Toynbee gives the 
startling impression that he may be describing the first migration — 
without realizing exactly where he is: 


. .. we shall scarcely find it worth our while to make any systematic survey 
of any period anterior to the beginning of the second millennium B. C., 
considering the extreme scantiness of the records... (III, 404) 

... we are not without some evidence for Nomad eruptions in the third 
millennium B.C. and even in the fourth . . . The forefathers of the Semitic- 
speaking Akkadians, who are found established in Northern Shinar, as next 
door neighbors to the Sumerians ... must have been the descendants of a 
Nomad horde which broke out the Arabian Steppe into the Jazirah ... at 
some date in the fourth millenium B.C. — and this, perhaps, nearer to the 
beginning of that millenium than to the end of it. (III, 404) 
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Had Toynbee retained the historical insight of childhood, he might 
have perceived why the story of Babel kept recurring in his thoughts. 
Just as Sem, Cham, and Japhet had to be sons of Noah; just as the 
proud builders of the tower had to be descendents of Sem — (“‘. . . this 
narrative is concerned only with Semites...,”’ says Fr. Sutcliffe, in 
the commentary cited, section 149 i) —; so, some, or many, or possibly 
all of the races and tribes in farflung corners of the earth in later genera- 
tions had to be descendants of the migrants dispersed from Babel. The 
consequences of this fact can not be overestimated. 

What happened between childhood and maturity to cause Toynbee 
to desert Noah and to stowaway with “Uta-Napishtim who built his 
ark in anticipation of the flood...” (I, 318) ? He fell among the Higher 
Critics of the Holy Bible. Unintentionally, Hugh Pope, the venerable 
Dominican who did not write carelessly, shows how Toynbee was misled: 
The modern view (1907 A.D.) ... tends to regard everything Babylonian 
as absolutely primitive and ... seems to think that because critics affix a 


late date to the Biblical writings the religion therein contained must also 
be late ... (Angel, in Cath. Encyc., I, 481) 


Toynbee relies on Julius Wellhausen, one of the rationalistic patriarchs 
of the Higher Criticism, whose theories, undermined by archaeologists 


in the last fifty years, are rejected today by non-Catholic scholars as 
wellas by Catholics. (A Catholic Commentary, sections 44a—45i.) Toynbee 
quotes generously from Eduard Meyer who belongs to Wellhausen’s 
school of thought; over-reliance on Meyer leads Toynbee to adopt a 
Time-Scale that attempts to make the Holy Bible look like a reprint 
from pagan literature. Toynbee had a change of Head before his change 
of Heart — which does not jibe exactly with his Philosophy of Feeling 
for the Poetry in the Facts of History (X, 113—25) —, and this change 
causes him to reject the historicity of the Tower of Babel and to miss 
the providential denouement. 


Babel — The Gate of God 


Although Arnold J. Toynbee rejects the historical reality of the 
Tower of Babel, he refers to it a dozen times. In doing so he overlooks 
the first migration (Genesis XI, 8—9), which is the historical climax 
of the narrative. What, as a result, is the retrospective denouement 
that escapes him? 

The migrants took with them a common traditional heritage which 
they bequeathed to their descendants in distant parts of the earth. 
What was this heritage? Everything — up to Babel — in the first 
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eleven chapters of Genesis! Creation; Adam and Eve, their sin and 
punishment; the Proto-Evangelium (First Gospel) — a careful searcher 
has been able to find only one fossible reference to this Promise of 
Redemption in the ten volumes of A Study of History; Cain and Abel; 
Noah, the Ark, the Deluge; Noah’s descendants; Nemrod; Tower of 
Babel. This heritage consisted not merely of stories, but principally of 
the monotheistic belief and worship (Religion of One True God) contained 
in the Divine revelation to Adam and all mankind. 


This theory of the process of primitive history avoids the excesses 
of the Catholic Traditionalists of the last century; it accords with 
Divine revelation and with the ethnological evidence available. Sir 
George Scott says: 


The Chins have a story of the Tower of Babel to account for the various 
clans that inhabit the range of hills looking down on the Bay of Bengal, 
and traditions of a deluge are found everywhere. (Among The Hill Tribes 
of Burma, in The National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C., vol. 41, 
P- 301) 


Similar evidence is offered by historians of the Society of Jesus: 


De Brébeuf detected in their (Hurons’) myths, especially in that of Aataent- 
sic and Iouskeha, some faint traces of the story of Adam and Eve much 
distorted and all but faded from memory in the handing down through 
countless generations; so also, that of Cain and Abel, in the murder of Taouis- 
caron by his brother... (Arthur Edward Jones, S.J., Huron Indians, in 
Cath. Encyc., VII, 572) 

Among the traditions of the Alaskan tribes resemblances can be traced 
to certain Biblical narratives — the creation of light, the fall of man, the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, the dispersion of races, etc. (Bishop Joseph 
Raphael Crimont, S. J., Alaska, in Cath. Encyc., I, 249) 


Bishop Alexander Le Roy, of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
summarizes evidence collected in the Dark Continent: 


The sum total of this evidence . . . collected from tribes of different origin 
which can not possibly have met for centuries, leaves us convinced that the 
beginning of the formation of the black race there were common beliefs and 
practices, such as are found at the beginning of every human race, and on 
which Christianity itself rests... (Africa, in Cath. Encyc., I, 183—85) 


This theory of the primitive historical process fits Fr. John T. Dris- 
coll’s conclusions from massive empirical evidence: 


Thus the history of religion reveals (1) the belief in a powerful, moral, eter- 
nal, omniscient Father and Judge of men; (2) the belief in somewhat of man 
which exists beyond the grave. These truths are found in every nation 
historically known to us. (Deity, in Cath. Encyc., IV, 683—89; confer, by 
same author, Naturism, in Cath. Encyc., X, 717—19; Animism, in Cath. 
Encyc., I, 526—30) 


3 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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This theory fits the evidence that primitive religion was monotheistic 
and that Polytheism was a later degeneration from worship of One God: 
Such history of these individual religions (nature-worships) as we possess 
offers little evidence of an upward development towards Monotheism; on 
the contrary, in almost every instance of known historic development, the 
tendency has been to degenerate further and further from the monotheistic 
idea. There is, indeed, scarcely a polytheistic religion in which one of the 
many deities recognized is not held in honor as the father and lord of the 
rest. That this is the result of an upward development, as non-Catholic 
scholars very generally assert, is speculatively possible. But that it may 
well be the outcome of a downward development from a primitive mono- 
theistic belief can not be denied. The latter view seems to have the weight of 
positive evidence in its favor. (Dr. Charles F. Aiken, Monotheism, in Cath. 
Encyc., X, 50I—02) 

This theory fits the fact that similarities are discovered in different 
accounts of the creation of the universe: 

Between the Hebrew (the Mosaic account) and the Chaldean account (on 
clay tablets unearthed from ruins of Babylon) there is just sufficient simi- 
larity to warrant the supposition that both are versions of some antecedent 
record or tradition; but no one can avoid the conviction that the Biblical 
account represents the pure, even if incomplete, truth, while the Babylonian 
story is both legendary and fragmentary... (F. P. Siegfried, Creation, in 
Cath. Encyc., IV, 470—71) 

In an after-thought, The Prehistoric Background (VII, 759—68), 
Toynbee, influenced by the anthropologist, Fr. W. Schmidt, S. V. D., 
would like to adopt the general view above; but he can not do so. Why? 
Toynbee’s theory of history is evolutionary in the materialistic line of 
Jan C. Smuts, “...a South African statesman (often quoted in this 
Study)...” (III, 123); and Smuts presumes evolution takes place 
“from Matter to Life... from Higher Life to Mind ... to Spirit /sic/] 
in its highest creative manifestations.” (III, 127) Toynbee inserts that 
[sic] to show he and Smuts hold Matter evolves into Spirit — which 
is impossible and untenable. Later, he tries to straddle this position; 
when Wight asks: ‘‘‘Did Man make himself? Or did God create him?,’”’ 
Toynbee uses over two hundred words to answer, whereas two would 
have been enough (VII, 420, n. 6 cont. 421). Toynbee’s theory of evolu- 
tion can not fit the evidence — overwhelming today — that Monotheism 
was first and that Polytheism was a later degeneration; and following 
his theory, in opposition to the evidence, he says: 

...at length one of the competitors (rival gods) annihilates all the other 


claimants and thus establishes his title to be worshipped as the One True 
God. (VI, 36) 
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ce 


For Toynbee, “...the spiritual discovery of Monotheism...” was 
made by the Syriac civilization (II, 52) — which is an unsupported 
claim. 

On the other hand, the theory that the Divine primitive revelation 
went from Babel to the rest of the earth would seem to fit Toynbee’s 
preoccupation with “a center of dispersion,” but it does not appeal: 
The common source (of stories of an Indic saviour and of a Syriac saviour) 
may, of course, have been some stratum of ‘folk-lore’ that was so ancient 
and widespread that it was inherited by both the Indic and the Syriac 
culture, independently of one another, from the cultural common stock of 
Primitive Mankind. This explanation is simple, but it is not very convincing... 
(VI, 449, n. 1) 


God’s Promise Through God’s Gate 


It is inconceivable that one who knows the Holy Bible so well should 
miss the Proto-Evangelium, but he does! Only one unidentified reference 
to Genesis III, 15 can be found in Toynbee’s ten volumes: 

The hint of a future reversal which is darkly conveyed in ‘it shall bruise 
thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ is hardly more comforting than 
Artemis’ assurance to Hippolytus... (I, 281, n. 4) 

Toynbee makes innumerable references to the people and events of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis — Biblical Nemrod is Babylonian 
Gilgamesh (VII, 458), and there is possible reference to the Table of 
Nations (Genesis X) in III, 161, n. 1; he also says, tantalizingly: 

An encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent is the plot of the story of 
the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis. (I, 272); 

yet, nowhere in ten volumes does he make clear, identified reference to 
the Divine Promise of Redemption: 


Then the Lord God said to the serpent: 


I will put enmity between you and the woman, 

between your seed and her seed; 

He will crush your head, 

and you shall lie in wait for His heel. (Geneisi III, 14—15) 


Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., gives the meaning of these words as they 
would be understood by primitive man without the additional light of 
later prophecies: 

This verse expresses the greatest punishment of the Devil: he will live not 
merely in a state of utter humiliation; he will be at constant warfare with 
his adversaries and will be finally totally defeated by them. The-Woman 
and Her-Seed are his absolute and perpetual enemies, who will utterly 


+* 
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defeat him. (The First-Gospel, Genesis 3:15, p.19, The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure’s, N. Y., 1954) 

The migrants from Babel took that promise with them. It has crept, 
in garbled versions, into the mythology and literature of many nations. 
That is the chief reason for parallels in Christianity and paganism 
concerning a Woman and her Son; that is why Toynbee notices “‘...the 
ever latent worship of a Mother and her Son...” (VII, 107). Toynbee 
is seriously mistaken — as will be shown below by an authority he 
respects — when he says: 

... the Sorrowing Wife or Mother and her Suffering Husband or Son 

made their earliest epiphany under the names of Ishtar and Tammuz. 
(VIII, 453) 
The Proto-Evangelium was prior to all pagan mythologies and literature. 
This Divine Promise was universal — for the whole human race — and 
it was transmitted along two roads. First, it was guarded and developed 
through the Divine prophecies made to the Chosen People and fulfilled 
in the Incarnation; only then were the Holy Names of the Mother and 
her Son revealed. Secondly and simultaneously, it was transported by 
migrants from Babel and transmitted, with their common traditional 
heritage of which it was part, to their posterity in far places; it was 
garbled and corrupted, sometimes beyond recognition, but it gave to 
people in darkness a glimpse of the Promised Redeemer. That is why 
Toynbee notices ““— a primordial image if ever there was one — ... the 
encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child.” (I, 272) 
Only, Toynbee proceeds to infer that “the theme... transfigured in 
the Annunciation” (I, 272) is plagiarized from mythology. Why does 
it never occur to him that it might possibly have been the other way 
round? In other contexts he considers that kind of reciprocity as “theo- 
retically conceivable,” even if not probable (VI, 357; 449, n. 1). 

This theory accords with the meaning of ‘Babel.’ As used only once 
(Genesis XI, 9), the word has a unique derivation and means ‘confusion’. 
Elsewhere in the Vulgate, ‘Babel’ or ‘Babylon’ or ‘Babylonia’ means 
‘The Gate of God.’ Dictionaries and encyclopedias that give the ety- 
mology agree on this one meaning. Oxford English Dictionary (1933) 
prefers this meaning, but gives an alternative, on the authority of 
Sayce, that Toynbee is free to use when he writes: “‘... Babylon: ‘the 
Gate of the Gods.’” (II, 133) The preferred meaning, however, seems 
providential. 

Is there any corroboration for the theory that the First-Gospel went 
through the Gate of God to the despairing darkness? 
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The earliest literary evidence for the cult (the religion of the Mother 
Goddess) is to be found in the Sumerian hymns and liturgies, but in its origin 
it undoubtedly dates back to a far earlier period before the rise of the historical 
civilization. 

This drama of the death and return of the divine consort of the Mother 
Goddess, who is the principle of the life of Nature, is common to the whole of 
Western Asia from the dawn of history, and s» great is the similarity in the 
form that it takes that there can be little doubt of its origin from a common 
center. (Christopher Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p. 94, 97, Sheed & Ward, 
London & N. Y., 1933) 


Dawson is not responsible for the theory herein advanced: Genesis 
through Babel to paganism; but he makes it clear the worship of Ishtar 
and Tammuz was not the “earliest epiphany” of the Woman and her 
Son. If this pagan worship referred merely to Mother Nature or Mother 
Earth, connection with Divine revelation would not be necessary; but 
the fact that it is tinged with supernatural ideas (italicized below) 
postulates its origin and degeneration from a Divine revelation: 

But the fertility cult finds its most characteristic expression in those sym- 
bolic representations of the divine marriage of the Great Mother, and of the 
death and resurrection of her divine child or lover . . . such as those of Ishtar 


and Tammuz... (Christopher Dawson, Progress And Religion, p. 108, 
Longmans, Green, N. Y., 1929) 


Dawson has already stated these ideas originated from a common 
center at a far earlier period than the rise of historical civilization. Such 
supernatural ideas must have come from the Divine revelation to Adam 
and mankind; they are understandable only as corruptions of the Proto- 
Evangelium. The fact that pagan tongues and pens corrupted the Divine 
Promise demonstrates the necessary office of the Holy Spirit of Truth, 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, in preserving intact the Divine 
revelation He has given to a Chosen People and a Chosen Church. Hugh 
Pope says in the article cited above: 

Perhaps we are justified in seeing in all forms of religion vestiges of a primi- 
tive nature-worship which has at all times succeeded in debasing the purer 
revelation, and which, where the primitive revelation has not received 


successive increments as among the Hebrews, results in an abundant crop 
of weeds. 


Paradoxical Heterodoxes 


Toynbee disavows Christianity and asserts the equivalence of “‘the 
four higher religions;” yet his continual and copious references to the 
Holy Bible lead the reader to suppose him a Christian. 
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Toynbee attempts to bolster his charge of syncretism against Catholic 

Christianity (1) by amassing parallels between Christanity and pagan- 
ism — without showing any actual connection, but seeming to argue 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc (Christianity came after paganism, therefore 
on account of paganism!) ; and (2) by de-emphasizing the actual historical 
foundation of the Church. Yet he can write: 
The classic example of an organized church is, of course, the Primitive 
Christian Church; and this feature of the life of the original Christian com- 
munity has been preserved not only 1:. che Western Catholic Church but 
also, on a smaller scale and on a looser rein, in many of theother... (V, 28, 
n. 

, .. there is a vein of uniqueness in the Papal Res Publica Christiana 
which baffles our attempts to describe its character by the method of anal- 
ogy. (IV, 521) 

Unquestionably Catholicism is the form of Western Christianity that is 
showing the most vigorous signs of life today; and the Catholic Church ... 


has still never lost the inestimable advantage ... of a single supreme ec- 
clesiastical authority ... (V, 672) 


Could pagan myths, without the inherent vitality to keep themselves 
alive and undefiled, provide the seed of such a Church? If something 
inherent in mythology could evolve into living organization, why can 
not the same mysterious power prevent the devolution of what it has 
produced? (Toynbee fears, or anticipates, the dissolution of the Catho- 
lic Church [VII, 550; see Wight’s comment, n. 7). 

Toynbee is haunted by the narrative of the Tower of Babel. Historian- 
Toynbee disagrees with exegete-Toynbee’s misinterpretation of the 
confusion of tongues; the former recognizes as untrue the latter’s con- 
tention that different languages originated at Babel; historian-Toynbee 
actually agrees with the Catholic exegesis given by Sutcliffe. Yet when 
historian-Toynbee catches the erroneous interpretation, does he correct 
exegete-Toynbee? No! He discards the Tower of Babel as mythical: 
Or, alternatively, could the key (to races) be found in language if a myth 
of the confusion of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of Babel 


were discarded in favor of the findings of the Late Modern Western science 
of Comparative Philology? (X, 46) 


Is this the scientific method? Is this the Philosophy of Feeling? Feeling 
for what? For truth? By such arbitrary action Toynbee loses the 
advantage of Babel as the center of dispersion for which he is continually 
looking. 

vu Because he closes the Gate of God, he fails to see that Babel was a 
point of departure for the primitive Divine revelation. Needing some 
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starting point, he chooses the earliest religion he can find, the Sumerian 
worship of Ishtar and Tammuz — 

Much might have been hoped from these religions (cults of Tammuz, Adonis, 
Attis, Dionysius) with their yearly festival of the dying and rising god, and 
his sorrowful sister or spouse, yet it was precisely in these cults that the worst 
perversions existed. (C.C. Martindale, S. J., Paganism, in Cath. Encyc., 
XI, 388) 

— as the seed-plot and harbinger of the Church that has produced 
saints whom he praises: St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic (passim, 
frequently); St. Therese Martin (The Little Flower); St. Bernadette; 
the Curé d’Ars; Don Giovanni Bosco (IV, 582). 

Toynbee is the only one on earth who can explain how and why he 
misses the Proto-Evangelium entirely. But having missed the Promise 
of Redemption, he also misses the God of Mercy. What he says about 
God as Love (VI, 164—68) does not flow logically from the preceding 
volumes; and the orthodox reference to “God the Merciful and the 
Compassionate“ (X, 128) is sudden and unexpected. 


CONCLUSION 


At the culmination of his Siwdy, Toynbee stands before Fra An- 
gelico’s “human presentation of the Beatific Vision” in a London 
museum. The Christian reader feels uneasy at Toynbee’s use of Catholic 
theological terms: 

The meaning ... towards which the poetry in the facts is leading us is a 
revelation of God... 
...a Beatific Vision that is visible to a Communion of Saints (X, 126). 


The non-Christian reader, mistaking such language for religious ortho- 
doxy, may presume that this is 
the consummation of human history by accomplishing the transformation 
of Sub-Man through Man into Super-Man. (I, 159) 
Toynbee utters a syncretistic litamy — indexed as “Religions, as so 
many alternative ways of approaching God’? — which is enough to 
frighten an ordinary Christian to his knees. 

Vermeersch, in his critique of the heresy of Modernism, cited above, 
analyses this scene: 
This manifestation, in which God and man collaborate is (to the Modernist) 
nothing less than revelation. Under the influence of its yearning, that is of 


the religious feelings, the soul tries to reach God, to adopt towards Him an 
attitude that will satisfy its yearning. It gropes, it searches ... Anon there 
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are privileged ones who reach extraordinary results. They communicate 
their discoveries to their fellow men, and forthwith become founders of a 
new religion, which is more or less true in the proportion in which it gives 
peace to the religious feelings. 


To maintain this feeling, Toynbee foolishly assures his followers that 


... the myth of a Last Judgement has been part of the Christian Church’s 
heritage from the Osirian Church... (X, 25). 


In addition, he erroneously says: 


...the doctrine of the Second Coming was conceived in the Primitive 
Christian Church . . . when the Church was oppressed by a sense of weakness 
and failure... (III, 462); 

...in its classic Christian exposition ... (Second Coming) is manifestly a 
mythological projection into the future, in physical imagery, of the spiritual 
return in which the Apostles’ vanished Master reasserts His presence in the 
Apostles’ hearts... (III, 464). 


Did Toynbee never hear the stirring words of our Divine Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 


For as lightning comes forth from the east and shines even to the west, 
so also will the coming of the Son of Man be. (Matthew 24, 27) 

And what I say to you, I say to all: ‘Watch.’ (Mark 13, 27) 

For the Son of Man is to come with His angels in the glory of His Father, 
and then He will render to everyone according to His conduct. (Matthew 


16, 27) 

A Study of History offers a religion that deprives mankind of the 
hope contained in the First-Gospel (Genesis III, 15); a religion that 
fails to distinguish what is natural from what is supernatural: 


... the fable of the Garden of Eden... (II, 30, n.1) 

... the state of nature in the Garden of Eden is regarded as a state of 
Grace... (IV, 587) 

.-. Homer, like Peter (Prince of the Apostles), is an arbiter of human 
destinies... (II, 211) 

... the highest kingdom of the world of Life: the Kingdom of Man... 
(III, 159) 

... the visual image (Dove) in which the Spirit of God has been depicted 
has been derived from a Hellenic source (VI, 362); 


a religion that parodies the Life of Christ, that attempts to mythologize 
the One True Church founded by Christ. Then, in compensation, Toyn- 
bee’s co-religionists are told they need not fear the Last Judgment and 
the Second Coming; and for that very reason it is not clear how or where 


they are going to achieve the vision promised in the communion mention- 
ed. 
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Objectively, A Study of History is in the old line of heretical Moder- 
nism. This judgment is confirmed by Toynbee’s displeasure with the 
Holy See’s decrees against Modernism (VII, 456 & n.1; 485 & n. 1). 

Subjectively, Arnold J. Toynbee is a confused man. He is intellec- 
tually deceived. Is he intellectually dishonest ? Only he can answer such a 
question. The reader can not tolerate the suggestion that Toynbee 
incorporated Wight’s criticisms in his Study in order to disarm Catholic 
Christian criticism. One thing that saves him from the charge of sub- 
jective insincerity is his concern for “the innumerable generations of 
men who had never had access to the illumination and grace conveyed 
by Christianity ... without a chance of the salvation which is the true 
end of Man and the true purpose of Life on Earth.” (VII, 564) Had he 
understood the Incarnation, about which he has written so much, had 
he investigated the teachings of the Divinely founded Church of which 
he has written so glibly, he would have had an answer to his concern 
for souls: 


Is the grace of God conceded also to the heathen? The Divine readiness to 
grant assistance also to the heathen .. . is a certain truth confirmed by the 
Church against the Jansenists Arnauld and Quesnel. 

Some modern theologians discover it (a universal means of salvation) 
in the circumstance that the two dogmas mentioned above (existence of 
God; future retribution) were already contained in the primitive super- 
natural revelation made in paradise for all mankind. These truths were 
subsequently spread over the whole world, survive as a meager remnant, 
in the tradition of pagan nations, and are orally transmitted from generation 
to generation as supernatural] truths of salvation. The knowableness of these 
dogmas by unaided reason does not constitute an objection, for they are 
simultaneously natural and revealed truths. 

... every heathen who incurs eternal damnation will be forced on the 
last day to the honest confession: 

“It is not for want of grace, but through my own fault that I am lost.” 
(Dr. Joseph Pohle, Grace, in Cath. Encyc., VI, 700o—or) 

We have no criterion whereby we can tell with certainty the success or 
failure of Redemption, and the mysterious influence of the Redeemer may 
reach farther than we think in the present as it certainly has a retroactive 
effect upon the past . . . The graces accorded by God to the countless genera- 
tions preceding the Christian era, whether Jews or Pagans, were, by antici- 
pation, the graces of Redemption. (J. F. Sollier, S. M., Redemption, in Cath. 
Encyc., XII, 680) 


Not inappropriately does Toynbee repeat many times (IV, 121; V, 
334; VII, 46; passim), like a refrain, George Meredith’s verse: “We are 
betrayed by what is false within.” It is difficult to see how he can ex- 
clude himself from the ranks of 
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... Our modern Western school of humanists (who) have perhaps been 
peculiar, as well as perverse, in planning to reach Heaven (Genesis XI, 4) 
by raising a titanic Tower of Babel on terrestrial foundations... (VI, 14) 


But no matter how sorry the reader may feel for the eminent author of 
A Study of History, the conclusion is inescapable that he pronounces 
the verdict upon himself in his fair judgment of another British historian 
(X, 107): 

...in thus automatically ruling the supra-mundane dimension of Reality 
out of his reckoning, he was unconsciously precluding himself from finding 


the treasure in his field, though he sifted the soil with a diligence that could 
hardly have been surpassed by a twentieth century Western archaeologist. 


PaciFICUS KENNEDY, O. F. M. 
Denver, Colorado 





IN RE: 
ICONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF MICHELANGELO’S LAST JUDGMENT 


AS outlined before in these Franciscan Studies,* the two lunette 
paintings that originally adorned the altar-wall of the Sistine Chapel 
formed the introduction to the sequence of the frescoes symbolizing 
the ancestors of Christ. Within the ceiling composition they alluded to 
the Lord. The one, painted on the side where in the later fresco of the 
Last Judgment the ascension of the saved was shown, represented the 
Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah whose names, according 
to the commentary of Nicolaus of Lyra,! indicate Christ as the Savior. 
The other, representing the lost generation of the wanderers in the desert, 
Phares, Esrim, Aram, on the side of the fall of the damned, described 
Christ as the Supreme Judge of the peoples, separating the sheep from 
the goats, whose voice pierces the hearts of all who hear Him. Both 
lunettes were quasi “tituli” elucidating the meaning of the first part of 
the ceiling composition which refers to “divisio” : The separation of light 
and darkness, heaven and earth, good and bad, the elect and the damned. 
When Michelangelo was ordered by the Pope, Clement VII, to 
amplify his decoration of the Sistine Chapel by the representation of 
the Last Judgment, these “‘tituli’” became dispensable, as the new 
representation carried the same message. Their description of Christ 
as the Supreme Judge of the peoples ‘whose voice pierces the hearts 
of all who hear Him” explains the iconography of Christ and His sur- 
roundings in the Last Judgment fresco and accounts for its deviation 
from the customary representations of this theme. 
Deviations from conventual features of older representations of the 
Last Judgment abound in Michelangelo’s work, but, as in the case just 
mentioned, they can be explained by reference to traditional or contem- 


* Vol. XIII, June-September 1953, p. 166. 

1 Nicolaus of Lyra, Postillae Perpetuae in Universa Biblia, Comm. to 
Matth. I. For the various editions of Nicolaus’ work see Hyac. Sbaralea, 
Suppl. ad Script. Ord. Min. II, Rome 1921, pp. 276—281; E. Longpré,O. F.M., 
in Arch. Franc. Hist., XXIII, 1930, pp. 42—56; Hain, Rep. bibl. n. 10663— 
408, etc.; J. Stegmiiller, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi IV, Madrid 1954, 
Pp. 51—94. For iconological studies of works of art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the editions containing also the Additiones by Paul of 
Burgos and the Replicae by Mathias Déring are preferable. 
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porary theological thought. Franz Xaver Kraus? maintains rightly that 
Michelangelo did not only stand firmly within the tradition, but took 
more seriously the strictly ecclesiastical tradition in theological litera- 
ture and in liturgy than any of his predecessors. Unfortunately, however, 
Kraus’ own interpretation of Michelangelo’s fresco fell short of this 
statement. It was so little convincing that his colleague Kuenstle, 
Professor at the same University of Freiburg, could express exactly 
the opposite opinion.* This is not an isolated case, and it is a rather 
difficult task to find one’s way in the bewildering topsyturvy displayed 
by the interpreters of the great work of Michelangelo. In this paper, 
we will try to substantiate the theory of Kraus. 


We shall refrain from going further into the details of the numerous 
attempts to interpret Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. Many of them are 
interesting and reveal some acute observation, others come short of any 
reasonable understanding. Within the last two centuries, from Stendhal and 
Delacroix to this day, most of them tried to explain the message of Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment more or less from a humanistic angle, from modern 
and arbitrary interpretation of the Scriptures, of Dante whose influence has 
sometimes been vastly overrated, of the Neo-Platonists of the Renaissance 
etc. Among the more recent interpretations it was only the one by De Tol- 
nay* who took also some theological thought into consideration. This be- 
comes understandable only when we remember that the cultural crisis that 
marked the transition from what we are used to call the middle ages, when 
rationalism ruled supreme, to our time of empiricism and inductive science, 
culminated, in the special field of religion, in the Protestant movement on 
one side, and the reorganization of the old Church accomplished finally by 
the Council of Trent, on the other. Both events were understood by their 
promoters and leaders as of merely restorative nature. But they resulted 
in something largely new, disengaged from many old notions and traditions 
that went quickly into oblivion. Thus it came about that many of the 
monuments of the preceding period weren’t any more understood in their 
true sense. This happened also with literary documents and much more 
with artistic ones that lent themselves easier to wrong interpretation adapted 
to the new atmosphere of thought. Here, too, Kraus was right when he 
asserted that “tradition has been lost today even among the Catholic theolo- 
gians.”’5 


The basic meaning of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment is made clear by 
the artistic wisdom and strict order of the composition, and by its almost 
orthodox adherence to theological and pictorial tradition. Each single 


2 Kraus, Geschichte dey Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1909, vol. I, p. 541. 

* Kuenstle, Iconographie der Christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1909, vol. I, 
P- 555- 
* De Tolnay, Le Jugement Dernier de Michel Ange, The Art Quarterly, 
vol. III, No. 2, 1940. 

5 Kraus, ibid. p. 542. 
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group of the painting is distinctly separated from the other, yet all of 
them are energetically linked together by formal means such as gestures, 
movements, and actions answering or contrasting each other. Vertically, 
they reach upwards or downwards from one group to the next; hori- 
zontally, they oppose each other. All the single groups: The central one 
of Christ and the Virgin surrounded by apostles, saints, and blessed; 
the angels carrying the instruments of Christ’s martyrdom; the group 
of the angels of doom; the ascending elect, and the damned rushed to 
hell; resurrection and inferno: all these representations, even in the same 
compositional arrangement as shown here, belong to the traditional 
iconography of the Last Judgment. Michelangelo’s representation 
differs from older ones, however, in the spirit pervading it: It is the old 
spirit of the Scriptures, but in the light of renewed painstaking study 
of the Bible and its renowned commentators by competent theologians 
of the Papal court and an artist of passionate temperament, in the light 
of a new time fraught with religious excitement. 

In the following review we shall concentrate upon the most contro- 
versial features of the painting, and try to explain them. The representa- 
tions of the angels carrying the instruments of martyrdom, the angels 
of doom, the group of the martyrs, of resurrection and hell, offer little 
occasion to deviate from traditional interpretation. The figures of Minos 
and Charon are obviously derived from Dante. Whether one or the other 
figure within the resurrection group represents Ezechiel as it is some- 
times alleged, seems of minor importance as the meaning of the group 
as such is manifest and generally understood. That there are allusions 
to historical and contemporary persons and personalities within this 
group and the other representations of the fresco is certainly possible 
inasmuch as there are a few heads looking strongly like portraits, but the 
identification of them has always been more or less guesswork and shall 
not interest us here. Thus, we will restrict our study to the great arc 
formed by the ascending elect, the groups of heaven with the central 
representation of Christ and the Virgin, and the declining curve formed 
by the fall of the condemned. 


Christ and the Virgin 


As it is agreed upon today almost generally, the Lord is shown in the 
moment of the “Discedite a me maledicti in ignem eternum qui paratus 
est diabolo et angelis suis” (Matth. XXV, 41). As already outlined, His 
rendition corresponds with the description in the Phares lunette of the 
ceiling. The Supreme Lord of Judgment whose voice pierces the hearts 
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ot all who hear Him can hardly be imagined in this moment of damnation 
otherwise than majestic and awe-inspiring. We must neither forget that 
Michelangelo could only think in terms of forceful and beautiful bodies, 
and that he endowed, therefore, all his figures, and especially such 
venerated figures as the one of the Lord with strength and the specific 
Michelangelesque beauty. 

The often pointed out similarities connecting Michelangelo’s Christ with 
older representations such as the Christ of the Last Judgment by Fra 
Bartolomeo, or the Christ on the reverse side of Bertoldo’s medal of Filippo 
Medici® do not suffice to explain Michelangelo’s Christ-idea. On the other 
hand, the similarity of Christ to an imaginable figure of a punishing God 
not unlike Apollo killing the sons of Niobe, emphasized by some commenta- 
tors, cannot be dismissed, especially when we consider the figure of the Lord 
together with the imposing figure of the woman protecting a child at the 
right side of the fresco, whose similarity with Niobe had been stressed already 
by Stendhal. In Michelangelo’s time, the Niobe group of the Uffici had not 
yet been unearthed ; it was found only in 1583. Yet we can image an influence 
from some lost representation of Apollo and Niobe or any derivative repre- 
sentation. The story of Niobe was certainly well known, and we know also 
of contemporary works of art reproducing it such as the sgraffitto in Via delle 
maschere in Rome, praised by Vasari in his Life of Polidoro da Caravaggio. 
If there was any influence, however, it is only apparent in the formal rendition 
of a very much different subject-matter. 


In the sketch in the Casa Buonarotti at Florence, an early and later 
abandoned idea for the Last Judgment, the Virgin is shown in Her 
traditional attitude of intercession. In the fresco She is sitting at the 
side of the Lord as She is also represented in the well-known fresco of 
the Pisan Campo Santo, whose group of Christ and Mary is often com- 
pared with Michelangelo’s version. At Pisa, She is the Queen of Heaven 
enthroned next Christ; She is shown erect and calm, raising Her right 
hand to the heart as if inviting the elect. In Michelangelo’s fresco, 
however, She is not the Queen at the side of the Heavenly King; She 
is overshadowed and almost dwarfed by the majestic figure of the Lord 
rising up in His wrath; His voice pierces Her heart too; Her face turns 
away to avoid His sight; She seems to be filled with horror. There is 
no pictorial tradition known to us that interprets Her in this manner, 
but there had been a literary tradition of the Mother of God shrinking 
away from the sight of the terrifying judge. Soringer’ refers to an old 
poem ascribed by Jacopo da Voragine to St. Jerome depicting the 

6 Reproduced in Bode, Bertoldo da Giovanni und seine Bronzebildwerke, 
Jahrb. der kgl. PreuB8. Kunstsammlungen, vol. XVI, 1895. 


7 Anton Springer, Das Jiimgste Gericht, Rep. f. Kunstwissenschaft, 
vol. VII, 1884, pp. 375 ff. 
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fifteen signs of the Last Day; here the Virgin is described as preferring 
to be in hell rather than to look into face of the terrible judge. A medieval 
English poem,® derived from St. Jerome’s opus, also describes vividly 
this attitude: 

...elere had his own mother in helle pyne to be 

At the, while the dom ylast than her sones face to see. 


The Saints and Blessed in Heaven 


The voice of Christ pierces also the hearts of the members of the 
neighboring groups and stirs up wild agitation. To explain the attitudes 
of the single individuals at the right and the left of the Lord and the 
Virgin, many of the commentators of Michelangelo’s fresco point to 
Dante’s verses, Par. XXI, 140: “E fero un grido di si alto suono.. .” 
and Par. XXII, 14: “Gia ti sarebbe nota la vendetta ...,” understand- 
ing the attitudes of them as an “old-testamentarian” or “unchristian” 
cry for vengeance. The two groups of blessed individuals at the farther 
right and left express emotions which cannot be explained consistently. 
This marked difference in the behavior of these otherwise closely connect- 
ed groups could be interpreted, however, in accordance with theological 
theory and literature based upon various passages of the Scriptures 
such as Matth. XIX, 28, or 1. Cor. VI, 2, which assert that the saints 
will assist Christ in the final judgment. Theology makes a difference 
between those, who aid Christ “concessione honorabili” as full-fledged 
co-judges, the Apostles and the major saints, and those lesser saints and 
blessed who do so merely by “‘approbatio” and “‘conformatio.”® In many 
representations of the Last Judgment the Apostles or the twentyfour 
Elders are shown as such assistants in judgment; in some of them, as 
for instance in the famous mosaic of the cathedral of Torcello we see also 
the throng of the other saints behind the Apostles. In the light of this 
tradition, it is not vengeance that causes the uproar among the mem- 
bers of the two groups near Christ and Mary: They raise their voice in 
judgment: The members of the two more lateral groups show their 
assistance in expressing their consent by gathering around with eager- 
ness, satisfaction, and joy. 

The assembly at the left of Christ is dominated by the towering 
figure of St. Peter with the key, alluding to the institution of the Papacy. 


8 Lamentacio Animarum, Laud MS 622, Bodleyan Library, Cambridge, 
ed. by Furnivall, Early English Text Society, O. S. 67, p. 91. 

® See also St. Thomas, [IV Sent. Disc. XLIII—XLIX; Summa Theol. 
Suppl. Q LXIX and LXXXVIV—XC etc.: St. Bonaventure, IV Sent. 
dist., XLIII—XLIX, ed. Quaracchi, tom. 4, pp. 880 ff. 
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His counter part on the other side of Christ has been a controversial 
figure already in Michelangelo’s lifetime. He is called Adam by Vasari, 
St. John the Baptist by Condivi. Both theories have found adherents. 
An old print by Cherubini Alberti, ““Nuda Veritas’’!° reproduces Michel- 
angelo’s figure as a representation of St. John. The modern followers 
of Vasari defend their position by considering the sophisticated Vasari 
more trustworthy than the simple and naive Condivi; they also lean 
heavily on Dante who, describing in Par. XXXII the “rosa mistica,” 
links Adam with St. Peter in verses 118—126 as the roots of the Old 
and New Testaments. The defenders of the Condivi theory contend that 
the Baptist cannot be missed in a representation of the Last Judgment, 
where he traditionally occupies a most important place as one of the 
figures of the déesis, and that no other figure in Michelangelo’s mural 
possibly could represent him; that St. John, as the last of the Prophets, 
is the proper counterpart to St. Peter, the first of the Apostles. We 
should like to support this theory by another observation: In Michel- 
angelo’s painting, a man turns away from the Baptist to the Lord; he 
is St. Andrew as indicated by the cross he holds, the man who left the 
Baptist to follow Christ (John I, 35—40). The Baptist is contrasted 
with St. Peter not only as the last of the Prophets as against the first 
of the Apostles, but as the Lord’s predecessor as against the Lord’s 
most prominent follower as well: His very successor, the holder of the 
key and the first Bishop of Rome. 

Adam and Eve might preferably be seen in the conspicuous figures 
of the old man and the woman behind him with her hands clasped be- 
before her face, a group which seems to lead the people assembled at 
the right of the central gatherings, over the row of the martyrs. Gener- 
ally, Adam is represented as a somewhat younger man, while the figure 
in the fresco is one of the relatively few elderly men in heaven where, 
according to strict theologian view, people should appear in their prime. 
Yet, there are many single figures in Michelangelo’s mural which do 
not correspond exactly to older pictorial or literary tradition headed 
by the central figure of Christ Himself. Besides, Adam is one of the few 
biblical persons who could be represented older than his fellow-men, 
being the father of them all. The group he leads would be, then, the 
gathering of those that Christ had led out of the limbo. It would be 
contrasted, on the other side, by people of the New Testament with 
St. Magdalen as the counterpart of Eve. 


10 Reproduced in Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, vol. II, part 2, 
Pp. 536. 
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The most conspicuous figure-composition among those on the right 
side of Christ is the pivotal group of the woman with the girl clinging 
to her. The position of this majestic woman before the heavenly choirs 
with no immediate neighbours either at the right or the left excludes 
the possibility that she might represent only some fellow-saint of the 
throng behind her. It is rather evident that she plays some prominent 
role within the composition. It is toward her that the stream of the 
ascending elect is directed. She is the first to receive them here, at the 
gates of heaven. She opens the path, balancing the group of the martyrs 
on the other side, who block the entry to the upper spheres. 

Early in the middle ages already we find the bust of a woman placed 
over the entry into sanctuaries receiving here the faithful. We meet her 
in the East as well as in the West on church doors, shaped as an orant; 
sometimes she appears under representations of or allusions to the Last 
Judgment which has to be passed before the sanctuary can be entered. 
She is placed like Wisdom, or ‘Mother Wisdom,” as she is called by 
Origen and other old theologians: “She crieth in the chief place of 
concourse, in the opening of the gates” (Prov. I, 21). The Virgin was 
also often represented as an orant; the orant over the door under the 
Last Judgment of the cathedral of Torcello is named “Mary” in the 
inscription over the entry. Orants also often symbolize the Virgin as 
symbolization of the Church, or they symbolize the Church directly.“ 
In the two Exultet rolls of Montecassino in Rome and London an orant- 
like figure supporting with her arms and hands the walls of the central 
nave of a church is, called expressedly “Mater Ecclesia” in the lettering. 
Later, this image disappears from the doors under pictures or sculp- 
tures referring to the Last Judgment; instead, a related representation, 
but not any more in the shape of an orant, but a woman followed by 
a much smaller figure, appears in the Last Judgment composition it- 
self. As formerly over the entrances of churches, she stands now before 
the entrance to heaven receiving here the elect: “She standeth at the 
top of high places by the way in the place of the paths; she crieth at the 
gates, at the entry in the city, at the coming in at the doors” (Prov. 
VIII, 2 and 3). We meet her in Giotto’s Last Judgment in the Arena 
Chapel at Padova; here, the elect move upwards, led by angels; they 
are awaited by Mary-Mother Ecclesia followed by the small figure, 
standing on a lower level than Christ, at His right side, before the 


11 G. B. de Rossi, in Bolletino di archeologia christiana, 1867, p. 84 ff, 
1868, p. 13, 1869, p. 33 f, 1876, p. 145, as well as in various places of Roma 
Sotteranea, vol. II p. 324 etc.; Wilhelm Neuss, Die Oranten in der altchrist- 
lichen Kunst, Festschrift fiir Paul Clemen. 


4 Franc‘scan Studies, 1957 
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heavenly gathering of the haloed saints. Also in the large fresco of the 
Last Judgment in the church of Toscanella Mary-Ecclesia occupies a 
similar position and acts ‘in the same function. In Michelangelo’s fresco, 
Mary is represented already at the side of the Lord, and it is Mater 
Ecclesia, again in a similar position, as in Giotto’s fresco and the fresco 
of Toscanella, receiving the saved at the gates of heaven. 

In these representation of the Church early Christian, Byzantine, 
and Western ideas are integrated. The representation of the Church as 
a woman has an old tradition in theology. As early as in the so-called 
second epistle ascribed to St. Clement Romanus we read: God created 
man and woman — man is Christ and woman is His Church. The Virgin, 
Wisdom and the Church had been brought in close relation by another 
Clement, Clement of Alexandria: ‘“‘God’s wisdom is the Logos and the 
logos is the holy milk given by the Virgin Mother, the Church, to her 
children.”’!2 In eastern theology, St. Ephraem and among the later 
theologians Theodorus Studita and Johannes Damascenus had especially 
identified the Virgin with the Church. Wisdom was venerated as Sta. So- 
phia, who was originally representing the wisdom of God in Christ 
(Cor. I, 24). The first churches dedicated to her were, therefore, churches 
of Christ such as Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. When, however, the 
adoration of the Virgin gained ground, She too became a receptacle of 
divine wisdom. This was especially the case with the Virgin Theotokos. In 
later churches, such as Sta. Sophia in Kiev, the images of the Virgin 
dominated. There, the gigantic mosaic of the Virgin, in full figure and 
the attitude of an orant, adorns the apse of the central nave; in the 
adjacent chapel of St. Anne and St. Joachim the first extensive story 
of the life of the Virgin is painted in fresco. The Church also became 
soon a representative of wisdom. Through Wisdom, the Church, leads 
the only way to salvation. In Western art, we find representations of 
the Holy Spirit infusing divine wisdom into the Church in the later 
middle ages.'* 

Wisdom was the mother of three daughters, Faith, Hope and Charity. 
This idea of Byzantine theological thinking reached Western Europe 
too, and we find in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Western works 
of art representing the abstract Saint of Byzance, Sta. Sophia, as a 


12 Clement of Alexandria, Paed.I, 6, 42; see also Joseph C. Plumpe, 
Mater Ecclesia, Washington, 1943, p. 65. 

13 See, for instance, the fresco of Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, where the 
dove of the Holy Spirit hovers over the woman representing the Church, 
or the painting by Fra Angelico in the Museo di San Marco, Florence. Exam- 
ples in book illustration are the miniature of the Winchester Pontifical at 
Rouen or the miniature of the Egbert Evangeliar at Treves. 
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concrete western saint, a woman holding in her lap her three daughters." 
In Michelangelo’s fresco these three help the elect to reach heaven.'* 


The glorification of the Church in the fresco of the Last Judgment 
parallels her glorification on the ceiling. There, her erection is symbolized 
in the Creation of Eve that forms the center of the whole ceiling composition ; 
she is prefigured by the Queen of Sheba in the Jonah fresco, and prophesied 
by the Prophets and Sybils, especially by Ezechiel and Cumaea, who hold 
the central position alongside the chapel; symbolized by the ark, she carries 
mankind over the flood of sin ; finally, she vanquishes the enemy in the shape 
of Judith, thus preparing the way for the emergence of the New Jerusalem 
rising in the prophecies of Zachariah.16 


On the left side of the fresco, Mater Ecclesia stands in the open paths. 
On the right, heaven’s doors are shut and heavily guarded by the row 
of the martyrs. If we prefer, however, to look for an individual figure 
that corresponds to the Mother Church, we find the giant at the extreme 
right taking up the cross. This figure has been called Nicodemus, Simon 
of Cirene, St. Dismas, St. Christopher, and even St. Francis. If we 
consider it in connection with the representation of the Church or 
Wisdom on the other side, the identification with St. Christopher, the 
saint of blind faith, seems the most probable. He, the humble saint who 
carries the load of Christ, needs illumination. For this reason, he was 
generally represented with a hermit holding a candle, a torch, or a 
lantern. When shown with other saints, he was one of the helpers in 
need, or he was with St. Antonius Abbas, replacing the usual hermit, 
or with another saint, carrying at least an illuminating book.!7 In our 
fresco Wisdom itself, represented by Mother Church, imparts to him 
the needed illumination. 


14 Painting in the State Collection of Prana, Czechoslovakia, reproduced 
in Guy de Tervarent, Contribution 4 l’iconographie de Sainte Sophie et de 
ses trois filles, Analecta Bollandiana 68, 1950, pp. 419 ff; sculptures at 
Eschau, reproduced in O. Schmitt, Oberrheinische Plastik, Tafel 65, or in 
the church of Cenay, see Bouillet et Seviéres, Sta. Foy, p. 386. 

18 See note 4. 

16 Harry B. Gutman, Jonah and Zachariah on the Sistine Ceiling, Fran- 
ciscan Studies, vol. XIII, No. 2—3, 1953, and Religidser Symbolismus in 
Michelangelo’s Sintflutfresco, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Berlin-Munich 
June 1955. 

17 In Duerer’s Heller altarpiece the accompanying saint was Thomas 
Aquinas with the dove of the Holy Spirit; in Bellini’s altarpieces at Venice 
it is St. Augustine in one and St. Vincent Ferrer in the other, both holding 
books; in the Munich painting by the Master of Messkirch he is St. Andrew 
with a book, etc. It must be mentioned, that there is a St. Christopher in 
the garb of a cleric, holding himself a book, in one of the windows of Chartres. 
But this St. Christopher is another saint, a Spanish saint little known outside 
of Spain and for this reason in literature sometimes confounded with our 
saint. But Chartres is full of Spanish reminiscences, thanks to the sponsorship 
of Blanche of Castile. 


4* 
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The groups at the sides of the angels of doom 


In the fresco, the saved ascending to heaven are balanced by the 
damned being rushed to hell. Wisdom’s children, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, the three Catholic virtues, are helping the elect. Devils are 
dragging down the damned. 


On both sides one group is separated from these chief groups of the 
saved and the damned: The group of elect assisted to climb heaven 
with the help of a rosary, and the group of a lonely sinner holding his 
hand over one of his eyes who is dragged to hell. 


The principle of balanced composition followed by Michelangelo 
in the Last Judgment makes it highly probable that there is a mental 
connection between the two larger groups and the two smaller ones 
respectively. In the early sketch in Casa Buonarotti the ascent of the 
elect is shown in one undivided stream upwards in accordance with all 
earlier versions of the Last Judgment that include resurrection and the 
salvation of the elect. Michelangelo’s final version is unique, not being 
warranted either by pictorial or older literary tradition. We must turn 
to contemporaneous theology to seek for an explanation of this new 
iconological conception. 


Both Vasari and Condivi report that the program of the Last Judg- 
ment was suggested if not conceived by Clement VII himself. Both 
commentators further agree that Clement’s successor, Paul III, under 
whose pontificate Michelangelo actually executed the painting, accepted 
this program by ordering the artist to proceed without altering anything 
that had been ordered by Clement. This is confirmed by the motuproprio 
of Paul III of November 17, 1536. Therefore, we must look to these 
Popes for explanation of such unusual features of the program, especially 
if they seem to be later alterations of the original idea of the artist. 


Clement VII had been Cardinal Giulio Medici before he had been 
elected Pope. As Archbishop of Florence he was one of those ecclesiastical 
leaders who worked with great zeal to enforce the reformatory enact- 
ments of the fifth Lateran council; as an aide to Pope Leo X he had 
earned the reputation of the ablest administrator and diplomatist of the 
Church. He was elected Pope, in spite of powerful political opposition, 
because he was known to be a sincerely pious man of great moderation 
and undisputed personal integrity, but even more because of his renowned 
diplomatic skill very much needed in those trying times of political and 
religious unrest. The greatest problem faced by the Church at that time 
was the widening rift between the old Church and the Protestant re- 
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formers and their adherents. Clement was fully aware of this. The 
choice of his name hints that he considered it his duty to restore peace 
within the Church by clemency. 


The day of Clement’s election, November 19, 1523, was devoted to 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary; the following days were dedicated to St. Felix of 
Valois, St. Columban, and St. Cecilia; November 23rd was St. Clement’s 
day. The close vicinity of this day to the day of his election may have played 
some role in the decision of the Cardinal Medici to assume the name of 
Clement, certainly one of the most famous in the history of the Church that 
had been chosen by six of his predecessors. But there was, in all probability, 
a much more important reason for this choice. No less than four of these 
predecessors were famous as having tried to mediate in historical feuds 
within the Christian orbit. The most illustrious of them, Clement I Romanus, 
was the author of the Clementine letter addressing the rebellious members 
of the Christian community of Corinth and admonishing them to submit to 
the authority of the duly elected and installed ecclesiastical officials, and 
thus to restore peace and unity within the Church. Clement IV and Clement VI 
were the two Popes who initiated negotiations between the Western and the 
Eastern Churches aiming to restore an all-Christian unity. Clement V con- 
centrated his efforts upon reconciling the endlessly quarrelling Roman 
factions of the Colonna and the Orsini within the narrower domain of the 
Church. 

Clement VII continued this Clementine tradition. The very first consis- 
tory held by him on December 2, 1523, was concerned with the Protestant 
question. He renewed also the endeavors of his predecessors to win back the 
Eastern Church by intervening with the Grand Duke Vasili of Russia. He 
was very much interested in all missionary work. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not live up to his reputation as an excellent diplomatist. His policies 
were rather irresolute. In the Protestant question he wavered between ex- 
tremes as plans of forcible suppression of the heretical movement and, oftener, 
plans of mutual agreement. Thus, his policies were doomed to failure. 

His successor, Paul III, was a man of much stronger willpower. He too 
first tried to win back the apostates by clemency and by offering concessions 
that were compatible with the religious and ethical principles defended by 
the Church. When this policy failed, however, he resolutely initiated the 
stern policies of the counter-reformation. 


When Michelangelo started his work on the Last Judgment, the 
policy of negotiations with the Protestants was in full swing. Clement 
had already been willing to acquiesce to any acceptable compromise 
and to give in even in such questions as the communion under both 
species and the marriage of the clergy.!® At the time of his death the 
most important obstacles to peace and reunion that had remained, 


18 Letter of Salviati to the Papal Legate Campeggio of September 8, 
1530, quoted by Pastor, History of the Popes, English translation, vol. X, 
p. 141. 
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were the unwillingness of the Protestants to acknowledge the centralized 
leadership within the Church represented by the Papacy, their rejection 
of the doctrine of transsubstantiation, and their insistance upon the 
sola-scriptura and sola-fides doctrines. In Clement’s time, a party had 
emerged on the Catholic side which wanted to try to meet the Protes- 
tants even in the question of faith. Catholic theologians of renown 
such as Pighius!® and his pupil Gropper?® developed a compromise 
formula trying to do justice to the Catholic belief in fides formata, which 
is in faith with incipient charity, and the Protestant notion of faith in 
the sense of mere confidence. Just at the time when Michelangelo became 
busy with the lower part of the Judgment fresco in the fall of 1540, the 
conference of Worms took place, where this compromise formula was 
discussed between Catholic and Protestant theologians with full knowl- 
edge of Pope Paul III. In January 1541, the conference was transferred 
to Ratisbon and there attended by Cardinal Gasparo Contarini as 
Papal Legate, who defended such compromise and was “‘assiduous in 
smoothing away, wherever it was possible, for better relations with 
the Protestants. ‘“? 

Contarini was the spiritual leader in a group of religious minded 
clerics and laymen which included Vittoria Colonna and her friend 


Michelangelo. Contarini had not always been a man of compromise. 
He had been an ardent partisan of those who asked for the execution 
of the reformatory enactments of the fifth Lateran council. Before he 
had been nominated Cardinal by Pope PaulIII he had vigorously 
defended a rigid, Catholic viewpoint in various treatises.22 He was won 
over to the pliable position of the Gropper group just about the time 


19 Albertus Pighius, a Dutchman, was a theologian, mathematician, 
and astronomer; he enjoyed great esteem at the Papal court of Clement VII 
and Paul III, whose teacher in mathematics he had been. He was repeatedly 
employed in ecclesiastical and political missions. He wrote numerous scien- 
tific and theological volumes, among them treatises against Luther, Calvin, 
and Bucer. 

20 John Gropper had the reputation of an eminent jurist and theologian. 
He too stood in high esteem at the Papal court; in spite of the rejection of 
his thesis of the double justice by the Council of Trent his credit as one of 
the foremost champions for the Catholic side did not suffer. The most ener- 
getic representative of the movement of counter-reformation on the Papal 
throne, PaulIV, wanted to create him Cardinal-Deacon of Sta. Lucia in 
Silice, and held himself the funeral oration when Gropper died in 1559. 

21 Pastor, ibid. vol. IX, p. 440. 

22 Confutatio Articulorum seu Quaestionum Lutheranorum, Corpus Catho- 
licorum, Miinster, 1923, vol. VII, pp.1ff; De Potestate Pontificis, ibid. 
Pp 35 ff, both treatises written before 1535, the year in which Contarini was 
created Cardinal; De Sacvamentis Christianae Legis et Catholicae Ecclesiae, 
ibid. pp. 327 ff, written about 1536. 
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when Michelangelo began his work on the Last Judgment under Clement 
VII. At Ratisbon he worked hard to make their formula accepted by 
both parties. But in spite of his endeavors and the high esteem he 
enjoyed even with his Protestant adversaries, this compromise did not 
prove successful. Luther rejected it sharply, and it was also refused in 
the Papal consistory held May 27, 1541, where it found only one enthu- 
siastic defender, Cardinal Reginald Pole, confessor and intimate friend 
of Vittoria Colonna. The idea of the double justice was, however, not 
buried altogether. The influential group of Catholic theologians headed 
by Contarini and Pole stuck to it, and Contarini wrote in defense of his 
views the Epistola de Justificatione,* upholding Gropper’s theories of 
the double justice, the justice inherent in ourselves though incomplete 
in itself, and the perfect justice of Christ completing the first one, trans- 
ferred to the believer by faith alone. Even after Contarini’s death in 
1542, his theory found many defenders within the Catholic field. It was 
discussed heatedly in the time of the Concil of Trent and Melanchthon, 
on the Protestant side, found it necessary to refute it once in a lenghty 
discussion.** On the Catholic side, the question of the double justice 
was definitely settled in the sixth session of the Council of Trent. There 
it was brought up by Cardinal Seripando,?5 who demanded expressedly 
that in the case of its rejection the names of Contarini, Pighius, Gropper, 
Pflug, and Cajetanus ought not to be included in the disavowal of Luther 
and Calvin.2® After many days of discussion, this compromise formula 
was rejected October 26, 1546, by 32 against 5 votes. Up to this date, the 
theory of the double justice had been opposed by many theologians but 
never considered heretic, and the Catholicity of its defenders was never 
doubted either by their Protestant enemies or by their antagonists in the 
Catholic field who only advocated a stiffer policy against the heretics. 

In Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, Contarini’s and Pole’s views found 
expression in the two groups at the sides of the angels of doom. The 


23 Corpus Catholicorum, vol. VII, pp. 23 ff. 

24 Melanchthon, In judicium V libro interim, Epist. Lib. IX, Corpus 
Reformatorum, Halle 1840, pp. 18 ff. 

25 General of the Augustinians and a famous preacher. Emperor Charles V 
attended his sermons during his stay at Bologna, where Seripando was 
Professor of theology. Seripando highly esteemed by the two Popes Paul III 
and Paul IV, and wrote, among other treatises, commentaries to the writings 
of their holy namesake, the Apostle Paulus. He went to the Tridentine 
Council as a Papal Legate and became its President after the death of Cardi- 
nal Gonzaga. Among his works there is also the “‘Oratio in funere Caroli V 
Imperatoris.” 

26 Card. Sforza Pallavicino, [storia del Consiglio di Trento, Libro VIII, 
cap. 9. See also: Concilii Tridentini Diariorum Pars Prima, Herculis Severoli 
Commentarius, Freiburg, p. 105. 
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separation of Faith from the larger group of Hope and Charity helping 
the elect to reach heaven gives special accent to Faith. This is even 
stronger emphasized by the balancing of the Faith group with the 
impressive group of the lonely sinner. This group symbolizes the unforgiv- 
able sin, the sin of those who wilfully close their eyes to the truth 
revealed to them and who perish in hopeless despair. The terrible despair 
is shown in the horror-stricken eye of the damned man, while his other 
eye is wilfully closed by his hand. Hope and Charity, however, are also 
strongly emphasized as helpful in salvation, not only by the role ascribed 
to them on the left side, but also by being balanced by the group of the 
seven deadly sins.?? In this way, the conciliatory attitude of the Church 
in those days is reflected in the greatest work of art of this time, that 
depicts a compromise formula easily comparable to that of Contarini: 
Faith is truly indispensable for salvation which cannot be accomplished 
without it; yet, “si opera bona non sequantur, imperfecta fuit fides illa 
et inanis.’’27a 


The Ratisbon conference broke down and the relations between the 
Church and the Protestants deteriorated rapidly. When all hopes for a 
peaceful settlement had finally vanished, no traces of such compromising 
spirit can be found any more in whatever work of art commissioned by the 


Church or its defenders. The Last Judgment by Michelangelo remained, 
also in this respect, unique. Wherever, later on, the problem of faith 
was touched upon, the strict Catholic viewpoint was emphasized as it 
had definitely been set down by the Council of Trent. The best known 
example for this is the famous “Gloria” by Titian, painted in 1554, the 
year in which the old Michelangelo renounced painting and sculpture?® 
to devote all his energy to his last great work, the erection of St. Peter’s 
dome. Titian’s painting shows the Emperor, Charles V, and his family 
fervently praying for salvation. In the foreground a kneeling woman in 
rich garments wearing a crown joins the imperial family. It is the Church 
pointing at Hope arising from the Covenant and represented by Noah 
holding up the ark to the Holy Trinity; Faith and Charity, upon which 
the law is based (Matth. XXII, 40) are represented by Moses and St. 


27 That the devils dragging down the sinners represent the seven deadly 
sins has been already recognized by Vasari. 
27a Gasparo Contarini, De Justificatione, see note 20, p. 34 ff. 
28 Michelangelo’s letter to Vasari, dated September 19, 1554, accompanied 
by the famous sonnet ending with these lines: 
“Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread.” 
(Translation by Symonds) 
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John the Evangelist. The latter holds up to the Trinity the right hand 
of Moses with the right tablet of stone containing the first three command- 
ments which symbolize once again Faith, Hope and Charity, according 
to the interpretation of St. Isidore, transmitted to the people of that 
time that were interested in religious questions by the popular work of 
Nicolaus of Lyra.” The intimate union of Faith and Charity as demon- 
strated in the “Gloria” emphasized the Catholic doctrine like a flaming 
manifesto in these times of religious struggle. 


HARRY B. GUTMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


in memoriam of the Rev. Father Philotheus 
Boehner with whom I had the privilege to discuss 
the impact of contemporaneous theology and philos- 
ophy on the art of the Renaissance. 


29 During the whole sixteenth century Nicolaus’ Commentary was in use, 
and the interpretations of the Scriptures by the older authors were hardly 
otherwise consulted than in Nicolaus’ quotations — it was not for nothing 
that the great Franciscan Doctor was known as the Doctor planus et utilis. 
In the time of the religious discussions between the Catholic and the Prot- 
estants theologians preceding the Council of Trent both parties made wide 
use of it. Luther’s translation of the Bible is extensively based upon Lyra’s 
Commentary, and Julius von Pflugk (Flugius) who, together with Gropper 
and Eck, defended the Catholic viewpoints at Ratisbon, is credited with the 
thyme: ‘‘Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset.”” Because the Catholic 
theologians relied upon Nicolaus no less than their adversaries, this rhyme 
was soon paraphrased: “‘Si Lyra non lyrasset, nemo doctorum in Bibliam 
saltasset,’’ or, as it was transformed in Germany: “‘Haette Lyra nicht iiber 
die Bibel geschrieben, ware mancher Doctor ein Esel geblieben.” 

In the seventeenth century the influence of Nicolaus’ work, especially 
upon works of fine art, faded away. The influence of Jesuit thought made 
itself felt. From the eighteenth century on Lyra’s Commentary was practi- 
cally forgotten outside of theologian circles. One of the most prominent 
among the art-historians of the late nineteenth century, Anton Springer, 
even supposed that the name of Nicolaus of Lyra as mentioned by Vasari 
in his description of the Disputa by Raphael was an error or the consequence 
of an early misprint and should be read Nicolaus of Myra. This opinion of 
Springer was generally accepted and found its way even into the popular 
“‘Baedeker”’ guides. 





THE SUMMA DE SACRAMENTIS 
OF ESCORIAL (. IV. 2 


Escorial (. IV. 2 according to the Catalogue! contains the following, 
“Fr. Joannis de Rupella, O. M. summa de articulis fidei, de decem 
praeceptis, de consiliis, et de septem sacramentis.” In these pages we 
offer an edition of the Summa de sacramentis found in this codex, since 
this brief and sketchy Summa, not authentically Rupellian, in our 
opinion, nonetheless offers a succinct resumé of sacramental doctrine 
redolent of Rupella’s scholastic environment. 

In order to locate this Summa we must turn our attention to the 
Summa de articulis fidei and the Summa de praeceptis which accompany 
it in the codex. The Summa de articulis fidei® is that of Rupella: 


Inc. f. Ir. Incipit summa de articulis fidei edita a fratre Iohanne de 
Rupella. Summa theologicae disciplinae in duobus consistit, scilicet in fide 
et in moribus, sicut dicitur in prologo super psalterium.... 

Expl. f. 18r. Et sic terminatur istud symbolum, laus, et honor, et grati- 
arum actio, <in>creatae Trinitati, uno et vero Deo, eius fides in trinto 
symbolo scripta est, per Iesum Christum in saecula saeculorum, Amen. 


The matter concurs verbally, making allowance for the variants to be 
expected, with the incomplete Brussels ms. of the same Summa (Brux. 
1470, f. 30v—33r; Escorial (. IV. 2, f. 1r—3r.) This being the case, and 
the explicit being the same as that found in the other mss., we may safely 
conjecture the complete authenticity of the present redaction. 

A Summa de praeceptis follows the Summa de articulis in the present 
codex. viz. 


1 Cf. Catalogo de los cédices latinos de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, by 
G. Antolin, O.S.A., vol. II, p. 296. 

2 The best description and discussion of the Summa de articulis fidei 
and the other swmmae which with it form one integral work of Rupella, 
may be found in the Prolegomena in Librum III . . . Summae Fratris Alexan- 
dri, (p. 212 ff.) where V. Doucet discusses this entire Summa. Here it is 
necessary only to stress the fact that this entire summa, of which the De 
articulis fidei forms but the first part, is one integral composition. Otherwise 
its several divisions might easily be confused with some other summa or 
opusculi of Rupella. 

On the question of the several summae of Rupella, we may also confer the 
more recent work of V. Doucet, namely, Commentaires sur les Sentences 
(supplément au Répertoive de M. Frédéric Stegmueller), Ad Claras Aquas 
(Quaracchi), 1954, p. 56. 
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Inc. f. 18r. Incipit summa de decem praeceptis. Praeceptum est iussio 
vel imperium superioris respectu inferioris. Praeceptorum autem aliud est 
affirmativum, quod est de faciendo, ut honora patrem, etc., et obligat semper, 
id est, ad omne tempus. 

Expl. f.21r. Decima est, Non concupisces rem proximi tui, in quo 
prohibetur omnis concupiscentia oculorum. (Additur secunda manu: Dicto de 
praeceptis, sequitur de conciliis). 

As may be seen, this incifit does not agree with that generally 
quoted, viz. 

Dicturi de preceptis, adiuvante Deo, volumus haec declarare: quid sit 
praeceptum, et qualiter se habeat ad dona, virtutes, et beatitudines... 

The explicit likewises disagrees with that usually quoted, viz. . . . per 
quae ordinatur in Deum, ordinatur ad se ipsum. V. Doucet gives four 
quotations from the De preceptis of Rupella from Casan. 1473, none of 
which are found in the present codex. Likewise, on the testimony of 
Doucet, the De praeceptis of Rupella is found, ‘paucis omissis vel muta- 
tis,’ in the Brevis explanatio praeceptorum found in the Summa Fratris 
Alexandni. While the present Summa de praeceptis verbally agrees at 
times with this same Brevis explanatio, the disagreements in content 
are numerous. Without any further discussion it appears, then, certain 
enough, that Escorial (.1V.2, De praeceptis, is not from Rupella; 
otherwise, the other mss. would not be authentic. 

In the Escorial codex immediately following the De praeceptis one 
column is devoted to the consideration of the counsels, vzz. 


f.21r: Dicto de praeceptis, sequitur de conciliis (Dicto... sequitur 
secunda manu). f.21v. Consilium est de faciendis arduis et perfectis, et 
differunt consilia a praeceptis, quia consilia sunt de illis sine quibus est salus... 
(Explicit) Sit tibi patris honor, sit tibi matris amor, / 21vb/ viciumque 
thorum resque caveto tuas. 

The matter contained in this column has no connection with that 
contained Hatton 102, f. 17ov ff., and purports to be nothing more than 
a few incidental remarks about the three counsels. 

On the face of things it appears pretty clear from the foregoing, that 
while the De articulis fidet in the present codex belongs to Rupella, the 
matter following on De praeceptis and De consilits does not. 

What may be said of the matter De sacramentis? In the prologue to 
the complete Summa, De articulis fidei,? etc., Rupella points out defi- 
nitely that he intended to write about the sacraments: 


3 The following quotation from the Prologue to the Summa under 
discussion is taken from the Brussels ms., since our copy of the Escorial ms. 
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Ad debilitandam vel penitus extinguendam concupiscentiam, qua caro 
concupiscit adversus spiritum, et spiritus adversus carnem, Gal. V, quod 
est primum signum desertionis gratiae, adhibitum est quartum remedium, 
scilicet sacramentum, invisibilis gratiae visibile signum. Quattuor ergo sunt 
remedia, donum, praeceptum, virtus et sacramentum. In sex ergo tractatibus, 
Deo adiuvante, praesens opusculum terminabitur, quorum primus est de 
fide, scilicet de hoc quod creditur, scilicet de articulis fidei, secundus de 
peccato, tertius de dono, quartus de praecepto, quintus de virtute, sextus 
et ultimus de sacramento... Ideo praesens opusculum est de articulis fidei 
secundum quod corde credendi sunt, deinde secundum quod ore debent 
confiteri, locutionibus catholicis et veris ... De omnibus ergo proponendae 
sunt quaestiones et earum solutiones secundum quod a sanctis et magistris 
nostris determinatae sunt. (Cf. Escorial f. 1rv; Bruzx. f. 31rv). 


According to Escorial (. IV. 2 and Brussels 1470, which are the only 
codices at our disposal, Rupella intended to write a summa de sacramentis 
which would be the last of six, namely, a twofold summa de fide, a summa 
de donis, a summa de peccatis, a summa de praeceptis, and a summa de 
sacramentis. A distinctive feature of his summa de sacramentis is his 
definition of a sacrament: ‘Invisibilis gratiae visibile signum.’ The word 
signum which his prologue uses in the definition of sacrament is common 
to Escorial and Brussels, and to other mss., though we cannot now supply 
exact references. It is not then an attempt at correction by a scribe. 
This variation in the definition commonly used, viz. ‘invisibilis gratiae 
visibilis forma,’ is signal enough to immediately arrest attention. In the 
present tractate de sacramentis, Escorial, (.1V. 2, f. 21vb, the definition 
given is: ‘Sacramentum est invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma.’ It may 
also be noted that these first lines of the tractate are greatly mutilated 
and gone over with new ink, but the reading we have given remains 
clear. Since it does not then use the definition given in the prologue, 
and uses “‘visibilis forma” instead of “‘visibile signum,” it is not the 
sixth of the tractates presumably undertaken by Rupella. 

Again, Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 15702,‘ f. 157a offers the opinion of Rupella 
that the seal of confession may be lifted in the following case: 

Omnis et sola confessio revelanda est ubi non resipiscit paenitens a 


peccato, si peccatum de quo ibi agitur in maius previdetur vertere alterius 
si celatur confessio, quam fiat confitenti si reveletur. 


Escorial (. IV. 2, f.27v says simply: 


here is impaired such as to be illegible, almost. The present quotation though 
occurs in it definitely, as it does likewise in Pal. lat. 221 and Casan. 1473 
A. V. 43, presently inaccessible. It is necessary to mention this since this 
prologue appears to have varying redactions in the mss. 

4 For the complete quotation cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena, p. 216. 
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Nota quod tutior via videtur non revelare confessionem in aliquo casu, 
et super hoc sunt opiniones. 

While it is true that there is not a contradiction between these two 
views, there is a marked disparity; and, at any rate, the statement of 
Paris 15702, which explicitly is de summa fr. Ioannis de Rupella de 
sacramentis is not found in Escorial (. IV. 2. 


Escorial (. 1V. 2 is not then the Summa de sacramentis of Rupella, 
since it does not use his definition of a sacrament given in the prologue 
to his whole summa, since it does not sustain nor reflect his opinion on 
the seal of the confessional, and finally since it follows a summa de 
praeceptis et consilits in this same codex which are an artificial completion 
in this same codex of Rupella’s projected work. 


As may be seen from the notes to the edition of Escorial ¢. IV. 2 
which follows in these pages, William of Auxerre in his Summa Aurea 
turns out to be the dominant source, at least throughout the first part. 
It is needless to give comparative passages since some of the first pages 
of the edition may be styled an abbreviatio of William of Auxerre. While 
some of the material not identified may likewise belong to William of 
Auxerre, our author chooses to disagree with him sharply at times, as 


may be seen from the following text, which likewise helps to locate the 
present Summa chronologically.® 


Nota quod duae sunt claves, guarum una est auctoritas tudicandi inter 
lepram et lepram, secunda est potestas ligandi et solvendi. Aliqui dixerunt 
quod scientia discernendi est clavis. Sed hoc non est verum, quia iste sacerdos 
licet sit idiotus, tenet claves, et non habet scientiam. Sed scientia aliquando 
dicitur clavis, quia est directiva clavis, quae est auctoritas iudicandi. Non 
enim potest homo iudicare recte inter peccata nisi scientiam habeat, et ideo 
aliquando dicitur clavis scientia. (Cf. infra, ll. 572—578). 


William of Auxerre has the following: 


Summa aurea, f. 279v . . . dicit auctoritas quod duae sunt claves, scilicet 
scientia discernendi lepram a lepra, et potestas ligandi et solvendi. 


Sed videtur quod scientia discernendi non sit clavis. .. . 


f. 280v ... et sic per huiusmodi discretionem quodammodo aperitur ei 
regnum coelorum si velit poenitens, et clauditur si nolit. Ergo, scientia 
discernendi est clavis, quod concedimus. 


Alii dicunt quod ista scientia discernendi non est clavis, sed officium 
discernendi, et officium tale habet sacerdos idiota, licet scientiam non habet. 


5 The quotations from the several authors should perhaps be quoted 
more in extenso to show the full import of the succinct statement of Escorial 
¢. IV. 2. However, this is beyond the scope of these pages. 
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Sed hoc non potest dici quia officium istud nec claudit nec aperit, sed ipsa 
scientia. Sed propter hoc dicimus sicut dicit Praepositinus quod non est 
aliquis sacerdos adeo idiota quin habeat scientiam discernendi inter peccata 
naturaliter, cum habeat quilibet aliquam cognitionem de peccatis. 


William of Auxerre definitely follows Praepositinus ‘‘quod scientia discer- 
nendi est clavis.’’ Praepositinus has the following: 


Quidam dicunt quod scientia discernendi inter verum et falsum et 
potestas ligandi et solvendi sunt duae claves.... 


Magister dicit in Sententiis quod non omnes sacerdotes unam habent 
clavem. Sed potest dici quod quilibet habet, nisi sit omnino amens. Nullus 
enim talis est qui in aliquo non sciat discernere inter peccatum et peccatum, 
licet non sciat discernere in omni, et nullus est qui sciat in omni.... 


Quod obicitur de bono clerico quod ipse habet scientiam discernendi, 
respondetur quod illa scientia non est in eo clavis, sed cum ordinibus fiet in 
eo clavis. 


Alii sunt qui dicunt quod tantum una est clavis, scilicet potestas ligandi 
et solvendi; sed propter duos usus dicuntur duae. Sed hoc de auctoritate non 
habent; unde eadem facilitate contemnitur qua probatur. 

Alii dicunt quod duae sunt claves, scilicet officium discernendi et officium 
ligandi ... (Vat. lat. 1174, f. 60v) 


Guy d’Orchelles likewise favors the opinion that ‘scientia est clavis.’ 


Tertia autem est opinio, sicut Lombardi in Sententiis, quod scientia est 
clavis, sed accidentiale est ei esse clavem. Unde cum bonus clericus ordinatur 
in sacerdotem, eius scientia ante ordinem non erat clavis, sed in ordine fit 
clavis. (Cf. ed. of Van den Eynde, p. 141). 


Hugh de Saint Cher rejects this opinion: 


Alii dicunt et est antiqua opinio quod auctoritas discernendi est clavis, 
et differt ab alia clave scilicet a potestate ligandi et solvendi, sicut iudicium 
et iustitia... 


Unde concedimus omnes rationes quibus probatum est quod scientia non est 


clavis, sed annexa clavi tamquam consiliarius, quia nec scientia est clavis, 
neque potestas naturalis est. Haec autem gratuita.... 


Patet ergo quid sit clavis, scilicet potestas sive dignitas discernendi, 
vel exequendi, decretum quod datur in ordinatione tam idiotis quam sapien- 
tibus... (Cf. Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 3073, f. 151 v—152r; and Paris Bibl. nat. 
lat. 1174, £. 91 v—9g2r) 


Alexander of Hales in his Glossa super Sententias comes closest to 
the opinion of our author: 
Definitur <clavis> sic: Clavis est potestas ligandi et solvendi cum iudicio. 


In hac definitione ponuntur duo, scilicet potestas ligandi quod ponitur sicut 
materia, iudicium vero ponitur sicut forma. Scientia enim informat iudicium 
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et iudicium rectificat actum. . . . Sed melius est dicendum quod iudicium sit 
sicut materia, potestas autem ligandi et solvendi sicut forma, ... 


Respondemus quod non penes hoc accipiuntur duae claves, neque penes 
iudicium et potestatem, sed penes auctoritatem iudicandi, et potestatem ligandi 
et solvendi. Una tamen est sicut materialis ad aliam. Iudicium enim discre- 
tionis est ut sit executio potestatis. 


(Assisi, Bibl. comm. 189, f. 145v) 


Looking over the foregoing opinions we can see than in denying that 
scientia is a clavis. Escorial disagrees sharply with Praepositinus, William 
of Auxerre, and Guy d’Orchelles. In placing two distinct keys he differs 
from Hugh de Saint Cher, who reduces the two keys to different aspects 
of the one. Finally, he agrees with Alexander in naming the keys, 
Alexander — ‘accipiuntur duae claves . . . penes auctoritatem iudicandi, 
et potestatem ligandi et solvendi;’ Escorial, ‘diae sund claves, quarum 
una est auctoritas iudicandi inter lepram et lepram, secunda est potestas 
ligandi et sovendi.’ Furthermore, we may notice a gradually changing 
opinion among the scholastics numbered above, Praepositinus, William 
of Auxerre, Guy d’Orchelles, Alexander of Hales, Escorial (. IV. 2, such 
that Escorial rejects the opinion of the first three outrightly, ‘Hoc non 
est verum,’ to adopt that of Alexander of Hales. We may notice likewise 
that Alexander and Hugh have the same wording for the keys, or almost 
the same, ‘auctoritas iudicandi,’ and ‘potestas ligandi et solvendi’ 
(Alexander) ; ‘auctoritas discernendi,’ and ‘potestas ligandi et solvendi’ 
(Hugh). Hugh though reduces the two to one, while Alexander maintains 
them separate. Between Alexander in his Glossa super quartum Senten- 
tiarum and Hugh de Saint Cher super quartum Sententiarum would 
appear then to be the correct dating of the Summa de sacramentis of 
Escorial (. IV. 2., namely circa 1230.® 


6 It is true that at times Escorial adopts very antiquated opinions, 
v. g., line 369 ff., where he says that in necessity “‘debet confiteri sacerdoti, 
vel saltem diacono vel subdiacono, si non possit sacerdotem habere.. .’’ 
The vestiges of such a devotional practice at this time are not, however, 
surprising. The author likewise quotes the Cl. of the Lateran, 1215, with 
reference to confession ‘‘semel in anno,” cf. line 473, but in the light of the 
dependance on William of Auxerre, this merely obviates the present matter 
|} on the sacraments being a resumé of some more ancient summa. His reference 
to the impediments of matrimony which he places as twelve has no value as 
a date, since it does not mention the number of grades of affinity or consan- 
guinity (cf. lines 567 ff.). 

We may mention here that in our recent publication, The Sacrament of 
Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period (Franciscan Institute 
Publications, Text Series) (St. Bonaventure, 1957) we have edited the brief 
section of Escorial ¢.IV.2 on the sacrament of confirmation; the introduction 
to this work has likewise some brief references to the codex. 





KILIAN F. LYNCH 


BIBL. ESCORIAL (¢. IV. 2, ff. 2tv—3ov 


[De sacramentis in genere ] 


Incipit Summa de septem sacramentis. Sacramentum est invisibilis 
gratiae visibilis forma quorum </ege cujus> similitudinem gerit et causa 
existit. Hic datur intelligi quod sacramenta instituta sunt ad iustifican- 
dum. Ideo non fuit sacramentum serpens aeneus,! qui solum ad sanandum 
corpora erectus in Veteri Lege fuit; in Nova Lege, crux quae erigitur in 
ecclesiis in memoriam Dominicae Passionis; aqua benedicta quae primo 
et principaliter instituta est ad fugandum daemones sive daemonum 
temptationes, et contra carnis libidinem et venialia. 

Causa institutionis sacramentorum fuit triplex. Una, ut esset medicina 
qua homo resurgere possit postquam lapsus est in peccatum ad quod de 
facili flectitur homo. Alia, ut assuesceret se humiliare Deo dum humiliat 
se inferioribus quaerendo sic salutem, ut in aqua quae non habet hoc a 
se sed a Deo. Tertia, ut per visibilia cognoscat invisibilia, scilicet, ut per 

15 ablutionem aquae exterius, cognoscat ablutionem gratiae interius. In 
remedium autem peccatorum sacramenta voluit Deus conferre quam 
cito fuit peccatum, ut convinceret superbia Iudaeorum dicentium quod 
solo libero arbitrio poterat homo salvari.? 


[De sacramentis Veteris Legis ] 


Nota quod sacramenta Veteris Legis iustificabant quantum ad opus 
operans, quod erat ipsum immolare procedens a voluntate bona. [usti- 
ficabant, inquam, a culpa interius. Bona enim voluntas non compatitur 
secum mortale. Quantum vero ad opus operatum, quod erat aries immo- 
latus, non iustificabant, nisi a paena, quae diminuebatur in illis qui 
offerebant ex devotione. Si inveniatur quod non placerent Domino et 
nollet ea, intelligendum est ratione illorum qui offerebant ea Domino 
malo animo, ut ex timore, non ex amore. 


1 Num. 21, 9. 


2 Ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, (ed. Pigouchet), f.242v. cum 2—18 
supra. 


2 sacramentum est]character add. secunda manu 3: quorum sec. manu 
marg. 4—5 iustificandum]add. supra lin. tantum sec. manu 8 princi- 
paliterjaliter add. sec. manu 10 triplex add. s. manu II pecca- 
tumjactuale add.s. manu 15In add.s. manu 16 peccatorum add. 
2m. 18 salvari add. s. manu infra faciendo bonum et abstinendo a malo. 
Sed hoc ante peccatum, non post, quia tota natura humana fuit corrupta 
in peccato Adae, ex quo necessaria fuit medicina sacramentorum 24 qui 
add. s. manu marg. 26 qui add. marg. s. manu 
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Nota quod Lex Vetus dicitur gravior quam Nova quia et quantum 
ex timore eam implebant. Magis puniebantur transgressores. Plura 
erant in ea praecepta. Etiam gravior quantum ad difficultatem carnalem 
propter multitudinem praeceptorum quae dabantur tantum ad coercen- 
dum carnem, ut non comedere carnes porcinas et huiusmodi.? Quantum 
vero ad difficultatem spiritualem gravior est nova, quia intelligitur 
spiritualiter quod Iudaei in pluribus intellegebant carnaliter. Nota quod 
ad non comedendum suffocatum sanguinem‘ tenemur si spiritualiter 
intelligatur, id est ut non effundamus sanguinem humanum, et non 
opprimanus impotentem. Si vero ad litteram, non tenemur, quia hoc 
fuit datum Iudaeis in onus.® 

Circumcisio est cauterium in carne factum, quo distinguitur populus 
conversus a non-converso. In carne dicitur quia non imprimebat charac- 
terem in anima sicut modo baptismus. Hoc fuit sacramentum Veteris 
Legis, non quia institutum fuit in Lege, cum ante dationem Legis prae- 
ceptum fuerit Abrahae,* sed quia cucurrit tempore Legis, et cessavit 
cum Lege. Fuit autem institutum ut circumcisio exterior signum esset 
interioris. — Per ipsam distinguitur populus Iudaeus a gentili — et ut 
significaretur per ipsam, cultello octavo die factam,’ circumcisio qua 
circumcidamur a Christo ab omni paena et culpa in resurrectione, quae 
fiet in octava aetate.® 

Est in remedium contra originale. Efficacius enim mundabat quam 
fides parentum ante eam mundaret. Conferebat enim gratiam quantum 5 
ad illum effectum qui est expellere peccatum. Quantum vero ad illos 
effectus qui sunt animam facere dignem vita aeterna, sicut elicere opera 
meritoria, ab ipsa non conferebant<ur>, nisi ex consequenti. Non enim 
potuit destruere peccatum quin anima sit sub alia forma. Haec nobilius 
sacramentum erat inter sacramenta Veteris Legis, quia delebat originale 
peccatum, quod non faciebat aliud sacramentum. 


3 Lev. 11, 8; Deut. 14, 8. 
4 Lev. 3,17; 17, 10—16. 


5 Ex. Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, ed. cit., f. 243v—244r. cum 20—38 
supra. 


® Gen. 17, 1O—13. 
* Be. 4,25: 168. 5, 2. 
8 Ex Guill. Altiss., Joc. cit., f£. 246r. cum 39—47 supra. 


28 quam Nova s. manu add. 28 quia et quantum add. s. manu 
29 implebant]ex amore Nova add. s. manu 29 trangressores]quam modo 
add. s. manu 30 eajLege Veteri add. s. manu marg. 35 tenemur] 


carnaliter add. s. manu marg. 47 Christo]vel per Christi resurrectionem 
add. s. manu marg. 


5 Franciscan Studies, 1957 
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Nota quod si imminebat periculum mortis puer inter octavam diem 
debebat circumcidi, quia facere eam tali die caeremoniale fuit, et quia 
necessitas non habet legem. Nota quod licet parvulus circumcisus tantum, 

60 tamen valebat ei, quia redimi poterat ab illa paena per Passionem Christi, 
aliter non.® 

Nota quod cessavit duplici ratione, scilicet quia erat umbra futurae 
veritatis, et ideo adveniente Christo cessavit; iterum quia circumcisio 
carnalis nihil continebat morale. Nota quod si aliquis Iudaeus circum- 
cidisset se post Ascensionem Christi, nihil valuisset ei, cum iam clares- 
cente luce vim suam amisisset. 

Nota quod Dominus non solum legem absolvendo adulterium, quia 
lex praecipiat lapidari,” sed eam Dominus legem absolvit et hoc tripli- 
citer. Primo, in Ascensione quando introduxit electos in terram viventium, 
id est in vitam aeternam, quam terram promiserat Abrahae. Secundo, 
in Passione quando seipsum immolavit. Tunc enim exhibuit veritatem 
figuris sacrificiorum legalium, quae figurabant eius Passionem. Tertio, 
in sua eruditione quando praecepta legis implicita explicavit, ut patet 
in illo ‘dictum est antiquis,’ ‘non moechaberis,’!! in quo videtur prohiberi 
solum actus, sed ipse explicite prohibuit voluntatem dicens, ‘Ego autem 
dico vobis, qui viderit mulierem,’” etc. 


Nota quod in Evangelio non addidit praecepta praeceptis Veteris 
Legis, sed solum consilia. Novum enim testamentum non dicitur conti- 
neri in Veteri nisi quantum ad ea quae sunt necessaria ad salutem. 


[De sacramentis Novae Legis] 


Sacramenta Novae Legis sunt medicina contra morbum spiritualem, 
id est peccatum. Dicuntur autem medicina: curativa, et hoc dupliciter, 
scilicet totaliter et finaliter ut baptismus qui delet totam paenam et 
culpam; paulatim ut paenitentia, purgatur enim paenitens successive 
quousque ablutus sit ab omni peccato. Curativa <sic> ut confirmatio, 
in qua datur gratia gratis data in baptismo. Conservativa ut matrimo- 
nium ante peccatum ad prolem procreandam, post vero ut homo conser- 
varetur a casu in peccatum carnis, id est, ut excusatur coitus. Meliora- 

® Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 246r. cum 56—60 supra. 

10 Lev. 20, 10; Deut. 22,22; Joh. 8, 5. 


11 Matt. 5, 27—28. 
12 Cf. ibid. 


59—60 tantum, tamen add. s. manu 63 cessavit]quia nihil contulit 
mulieribus add. s. manu marg. 68—69 tripliciter s. manu || Add. marg. 
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tiva, ut sacramentum ordinis, in quo melioratur gratia et augmentatur, 
non solum ratione illius qui ordinatur, sed ratione illius quem debet 90 
sacerdos regere et docere, nem confertur ei potestas ligandi et solvendi. 
Extremae unctionis, in qua confertur gratia meliorativa absolute in 
recipiente, in quo alleviatur infirmitas corporalis, et delentur venialia. 
Curativa, conservativa, et meliorativa, ut eucharistia, quae est curativa 
a venialibus, expulsiva a mortalibus; expellit enim venialia quae faciunt 
ruere in mortale; conservativa quia in bonis confirmat, ut dicitur in 
psalmo;'* meliorativa, quia auget gratiam digne suscipienti.™ 

Nota etiam quod sunt reparationem laesionis peccati, de qua agitur 
in parabola illa ‘homo quidem’ etc., Luc.'* Haec sunt culpae, scilicet 
originalis contra quam baptismus, actualis scilicet mortalis contra quam 
paenitentia, venialis contra quam eucharistia. Paenae, quae est triplex, 
sic, rationalis per ignorantiam, contra quam ordo, in quo confertur 
gratia illuminativa; ordinatus enim debet habere scientiam distinguendi 
inter lepram et lepram; irascibilis, ne <ut?> ardua aggrediatur, contra 
quam datur confirmatio, quae datur ut homo confiteatur audacter 
nomen Christi; concupiscibilis, per concupiscentiam carnalem, contra 
quam matrimonium per quod concupiscentia excusatur. Extrema vero 
unctio est ad sanationem corporis, quod alleviatur ab infirmitate, et 
animae, in qua delentur venialia. 


[De baptismo ] 


Sacramenta sunt septem quorum primus est baptismus, qui quidem 
est duplex, scilicet, Iohannis'® et Christi. Baptismus Iohannis fuit 
medium inter sacramenta Veteris Legis et Novae. Conveniebat enim 
cum sacramento Novae Legis quia disponebat ad aliud; Veteris vero 
non<!> quia non efficiebat quod figurabat, scilicet gratiam. Solum enim 
disponebat ad baptismum Christi in quo conferebatur gratia. Hic suc- 
cessit circumcisioni, quia major gratia datur in eo quam in circumcisione ; 
abluitur enim homo ab omni poena et culpa originali. Circumcisio enim 
erat remedium solius masculi. Est baptismus utriusque. 

Est baptismus fluminis qui fit in aqua; flaminis qui fit per fidem, 
scilicet quando aliquis fidem habens de baptismo, confitetur de peccatis, 
et vult baptisari et non potest; sanguinis, ut si aliquis moritur pro fide. 

18 Ps. 103, 15. 

14 Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 248v. cum 80—96 supra. 


16 Tc. 10, 30. 
46 Joh. 3, 11 88q.; 3, 13 99q. 


119 masculiforiginalis add. s. manu in marg. 
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Nota quod primus solum imprimit characterem, quia simpliciter est 
baptismus, alii vero ex consequenti, ratione similitudinis, quia baptismus 
flaminis delet totam culpam sed non paenam, et assimilatur in hoc 
baptismo flaminis, quia delet culpam et paenam aeternam. Baptismus 
vero sanguinis delet culpam ratione contritionis, paenam vero ratione 
martyrii, et in hoc convenit cum primo.}? 


Nota quod fuit institutus quadrupliciter, scilicet quantum ad mate- 
riam quae est aqua, et non alia, et hoc in baptismo Domini quando 
tactu mundissimae carnis suae vim regenerativam contulit aquis, quae 
prius erant steriles et infecundae. Est in aqua vis regenerandi, quae est 
formalis, quae est in verbo et in invocatione Trinitatis, quae est causa 
efficiens baptismi. Efficacia, et haec in Passione quando sanguis nostrae 
redemptionis et aqua regenerationis exivit de Christi latere;!* forma, 
quando in secunda missione Apostolorum?® praecepit eis Dominus 
dicens ‘Ite, docete’ etc., ‘baptizantes’ etc. 


Nota quod in baptismo requiritur materia, scilicet aqua, et hoc 
triplici ratione, scilicet, quia sacramentum istud est necessitatis; ideo 
ut nullus posset se excusare, non debet fieri in vino, oleo, et hujusmodi, 
sed in aqua quae omnibus est communis, aqua frigida, et significat 
temperantiam ardoris fomitis, qui temperatur in baptismo. Nota tamen 
quod nec in saliva, nec in urina, potest baptizari. 


Item, quilibet potest baptizare in necessitate; item, nullus potest 
baptizare seipsum. Item, si puer habet caput natum tantum potest 
baptizari, quia in capite sunt omnes sensus, et est vita in aliis membris 
a capite. 


Forma, ut baptizans exprimat actu, ‘Baptizo te in nomine Patris’ 
etc. Oportet autem baptizantem habere animum intentum ad hoc quod 
facit, id est, quod intendit facere quod facit Ecclesia. Propter hoc 
ponitur hoc quod dico ‘Baptizo te,’ quasi dicat ‘Intendo facere quod 
facit Ecclesia.’ Nota quod si diceretur ‘in nomine genitoris et geniti et 
inspirati’ non esset baptismus. Si vero esset impedimentum, ut puer 
moreretur, baptismus esset et Dominus suppleret illum in effectum, et 
si non moreretur deberet iterum baptizari. Item, si adderetur, aut si 
diceretur ‘in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti et Beati Petri,’ 
ut crederetur quod non valeret sine invocatione Beati Petri, non esset 
baptismus; alioquin esset. Item, si diceretur ‘in nomine Patris et Filii 


17 Ex Guill. Altiss., f. 250r. cum 1I19—127 supra. 
18 Joh. 19, 34- 
19 Matt. 28, 19 ssq.; Mc. 16, 15ssq. 
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etc.,’ et diceretur ex simplicitate, et non intendendo educere errorem, 
valeret baptismus; alioquin non. 

Nota quod forma Ecclesiae primitivae fuit ista, ‘Baptizo te in nomine 
Christi,’*° et hoc quia Christus dabat intelligere totam Trinitatem; 
interpretatur enim unctus in quo intelligitur ungens, scilicet Pater, 
ille qui ungit, scilicet Filius, unctio, scilicet Spiritus Sanctus. Redde- 
batur enim amabile nomen Christi quod ante in odio habebatur. Nota 
quod istud verbum ‘Baptizo’ est de essentia, propter statum Ecclesiae. 
Quia enim hoc sacramentum distinguit fideles ab infidelibus, ideo non 
immerito removeri debuit in illo ambiguitas et confusio. Verba sunt 
illa, scilicet ‘in nomine Patris etc.,’ communia ad multas benedictiones.”2 

Nota quod opinio est utrum errent Graeci in forma sua quae est, 
‘Baptizo te in nomine Patris’ etc. 

Quam intentionem debet habere baptizans? Intertio generalis 
ipsius baptizantis, id est, quod intendat facere quod facit Ecclesia. 
Intendat abluere exterius ea intentione quam instituit Ecclesia, ut Deus 
scilicet abluat interius. Exigitur enim intentio ne animus vagetur, cum 175 
sit sacramentum necessitatis, et propter reverentiam sacramenti. Nota 
quod si hereticus intendat facere quod facit Ecclesia, sed non credet 
baptismum habere virtutem, baptizat. Item hereticus recipit sacramen- 
tum licet non ad salutem. 

Nota quod parvulus baptizatus habet virtutes quantum ad habitum, 
non quantum ad actum, id est ut ipsis decoretur, non ut operetur. 

Nota quod sit signum et non res etc. 

Nota quod est potestas quadruplex, scilicet ministerii, quod dedit 
Dominus ministris; excellentiae, quam non dedit Dominus alicui homini 
ne poneretur spes in homine, spem inquam gratiae vel veniae. Spes 
tamen auxilii vel orationis bene potest ponere in homine, sed alia non, 
cum non possit dimittere culpam, aut dare gratiam. Et invocationis, 
quam nulli dedit, quia cum solum Deus offendatur principaliter in 
peccato, ad ipsum solum pertinet culpam remittere. Si vero invocaretur 
aliquis in baptismo, scilicet ut diceretur ‘Baptizo te in nomine talis’, 
videretur invocare ad dimittendum culpam, quod esset inconveniens 
ratione praedicta. Auctoritatis, nulli debuit conferre cum soli Deo 
auctoritatis sit attribuenda. Cooperationis, scilicet ut aliquis cooperat 


20 Act. 2, 38; 8,16; 10, 48; 19,5; Rom. 6, 3; Gal. 3, 27. 
21 Ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, f.252v ad sensum, cum 158—166 


supra. 
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cum Deo gratiam infundendo in baptismo, quae similiter soli Deo con- 
195 venit, quia qui fecit homines, debet ipsum iustificare sine homine <sic>. 

Dispositio congrua in recipiente <supple: exigitur>, quod intelligitur 
in adulto, scilicet ut non accedat fictus, quod facit si non credit quod 
baptismus habeat virtutem. Et tunc fictus, si non conteritur de peccatis, 
sed intelligit, et tunc in concupiscibili; cum contemnit baptismum, et 

200 tunc in irascibili. Haec impediunt effaciam baptismi in adulto. 

Nota quod baptismus valet ad deletionem paenae non deletae in 
contritione, et si iam deleta fuit paena in contritione, valet ad augmen- 
tum gratiae infusae in contritione. Nota quod non debet iterari ex eo 
quod imprimit characterem indelebilem in anima, et etiam quia originale 
peccatum non iteratur. Diffinitur character quaedam figura spiritualis 
qua distinguitur baptizatus a non baptizato. Est autem figura distinc- 
tiva quae imprimitur in baptismo in invocatione Trinitatis sub proprie- 
tatibus distinctis, sicut sunt paternitas, filiatio, spiratio. 

Exorcismus idem est quod adiuratio. Unde sacerdos dicit exorci- 
zando, ‘Exi ab eo immunde spiritus.’*? Valet autem parvulo, quia dia- 
bolus non potest eum tantum vexare corporaliter quin poterat. Cathe- 
cismus <sic> dicitur instuctio in fide ad quam tenentur patrini. Debent 
enim instruere filios spirituales in his qui ad fidem pertinent. Nota 
quod haec duo non sunt sacramenta, sed sacramentalia, id est signifi- 
cantia illa quae fiunt in baptismo. Nam in baptismo sunt duo, impressio 
characteris in anima quem significat cathecumenatio, infusio gratiae 
quae delet culpam, quod significant orationes quae fiunt in baptismo.”8 


[Confirmatio ] 


Confirmatio est secundum sacramentum. In ipso enim datur gratia 
ad roborandum baptizatum, ut audacter confiteatur nomen Christi coram 
infidelibus. 

Exiguntur autem in confirmatione: Primum est forma verborum, 
quae est haec, ‘Signo te signo crucis, et confirmo te chrismate salutis, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.’** Secundum enim intentio 
confirmantis. Oportet enim quod sit episcopus; quamvis enim simplices 
sacerdotes conferunt maiora sacramenta, hoc tamen non possunt nisi 
episcopi, qui sunt successores Apostolorum, qui conferebant hoc sacra- 
mentum. Maioritas autem sacramentorum attenditur quantum ad 


22 Cf. Rituale. 
23 Ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit. f. 253v. ad sensum cum 205—13 supra. 
24 Cf. libros liturgicos. 
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efficaciam, et sic baptismus dicitur maius quia innovat hominem tota- 
liter, et quia est ianua omnium sacramentorum. < Quantum ad> essen- 230 
tiam, et sic eucharistia propter dignitatem corporis Christi. < Quantum 
ad> significatum, et sic matrimonium quia figurat coniunctionem Christi 

et Ecclesiae. < Quantum ad> dignitatem, et sic confirmatio et ordo, nam 
dignior est gratia confirmata quam non confirmata. 

Quartum materia, id est chrisma, quod conficitur ex balsamo et 235 
oleo, per quae designantur duo quae debent esse in illo qui vult recte 
nomen Domini praedicare, scilicet nitor conscientiae quoad se, quod 
designatur per oleum, bona fama quoad alios quae designatur per 
odorem. Aliter nolles eum audire. Quintum est locus, id est frons, in quo 
ideo fit ut debet intelligi quod non debemus erubescere confiteri nomen 
Christi coram hominibus.?5 

Nota quod non est necessitatis, cum sine eo possit esse salus. Nota 
quod in eo imprimitur character, et ideo non iterandum. Nota quod si 
confirmatur non baptizatus, non valet confirmatio; immo debet iterum 
confirmari postquam baptizatus est. Baptismus enim ianua est omnium 
sacramentorum. Nota quod si ordinatur quis, et in maioribus ordinibus 
praetermissis minoribus, non debet propter hoc iterum ordinari. 


[De eucharistia ] 


Eucharistia est tertium sacramentum, circa quod attenduntur multa. 
Attende ergo, primo, causas institutionis, quae sunt: commemoratio 
Passionis Christi, unde, ‘Hoc facite,’2* id est hoc sacramentum celebrate 
‘in meam commemorationem,’ in commemorationem, inquam, amoris 
quem ostendit in cruce moriendo pro nobis. Liberationis, quia passione 
sua liberavit nos de potestate diaboli. Imitationis, ut ipsum imitemur 
per patientiam, et humilitatem, etc. Meritum fidei, quod est credere 
quod sub illa forma sit corpus Christi. Vivificatio hominis; sicut enim 
per esum ligni scientiae boni et mali mortuus fuerat, sic per esum debuit 
vivificari. Deletio venialium.?’ 

Secundo, materiam, quia non conficitur nisi ex materia panis tritici 
et vini vitis. Triticum enim inter grana est nobilius, ideo comparavit se 


25 Lineae 215—235 aliquando verbotenus cum Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 
f. 256r. 


26 I Cor. 11, 24—26. 
27 Supra 243—251 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 257Fr. 


253 nobis|secundum carnem add.s.manusupralin. 254 diabolil]Tertia 
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ei Iesus, “‘Nisi granum frumenti’?* etc. Debet autem hoc sacramentum 
fieri de azymo, non de fermentato, et hoc quia Christus ita tradidit in 
coena, et quia fermentum significat corruptionem culpae a qua debemus 
coenare. Per azymum significatur immunitas culpae, a qua omnino fuit 
immune corpus Christi quod traxit de Virgine. Graeci vero conficiunt 
de fermentato quia dicunt Dominum sic fecisse, dicentes quod decima 
tertia luna, quando nulla azyma erant in domo Iudaeorum, comedit in 
Pascha. 

Tertio, formam verborum, quae est haec quoad corpus, ‘Hoc est 
corpus meum;’ quoad sanguinem vero est haec, ‘Hic est enim calix 
sanguinis mei.’ Omnia alia sunt ad decorem, de quibus etiam si aliquod 
verbum dimitteretur nihilominus esset completum sacramentum. 

Quarto, modus sumendi. Sumitur enim sacramentaliter et spiritua- 
liter. Sacramentaliter, et hoc quando recipitur ab illo qui est in caritate, 
Sacramentaliter et non spiritualiter, ab existente in mortali. Spiritualiter 
tantum ab illo qui est in caritate, ut quando credit virtutem ipsius 
sacramenti, et Christo incorporatur per fidem, iuxta illud Augustini, 
‘Crede et manducasti.’2® 


Quinto, multa notabilia circa ipsum. Nota quod in hoc sacramenta 
sunt tria, forma panis et vini, et istud est signum tantum; corpus Christi 


verum quod traxit de Virgine, et istud est sacramentum et res, sacra- 
mentum respectu corporis mystici et quod significat, sed res respectu 
specierum quae apparent ibi quae significant illud; corpus Christi 
mysticum, id est unitas fidelium, quae est res tantum. Est autem forma 
panis et vini signum corporis Christi mystici, quia sicut panis est ex 
puris granis frumenti, ita corpus Christi ex membris Beatae Virginis 
purificatae per Spiritum Sanctum a peccato, similiter et corpus Christi 
mysticum ex pluribus fidelibus depuratis a peccato mortali. Item, sicut 
vinum ex puris guttis, sic sanguis Christi ex purissimis sanguinibus 
290 Beatae Virginis; et sicut laetificat vinum et inebriat, sic sanguis Christi 
spiritualiter.*° 
Nota quod quamvis sint ibi plura signa, scilicet forma panis et vini, 
tamen non plura sacramenta, quia unum idem significat utrumque, sed 
diversimode. Quia panis significat corpus principaliter, et animam ex 


86 Joh. 12, 24. 
29 In Ioh., iv. 25, n.12 (P. L. 35, 1602). 
30 271—282 ad verbum cum Guill. Altiss., Joc. cit., f. 257Vv. 
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consequenti, quae significatur per sanguinem. Sanguis vero ex converso, 295 
significat primo animam, ex consequenti vero corpus. 


Nota quod aqua miscetur vino in signum, quia Ecclesia unitur 
Christo. Si tamen non poneretur aqua, non minus esset sacramentum, 
licet non ita completum propter significationem. Et si sacerdos non 
apponeret aquam ex negligentia vel oblivionum cupiditate, peccaret 
mortaliter. Si vero ex devotione vel ignorantia, venialiter. Nota quod 
aqua ponenda est in tam parva quantitate ut absorberi possit a vino, et 
ratio est quia aqua significat populum, vinum vero Christum. Sed 
Christus non mutatur in Ecclesiam, sed Ecclesia in Christum. 

Nota quod istud sacramentum datur sub duobus signis, et hoc quia 
Christus de ambobus assumpsit corpus et animam, ut corpus et animam 
redimeret. Et sanguis significat redemptionem animae, panis vero cor- 
poris. 

Nota quod opinio est utrum possit satiare et nutrire et inebriare, et 
huiusmodi, et videtur quibusdam quod sic, cum remaneant essentiales 
proprietates miraculose, quae quidem sunt posse nutrire et satiare et 
huiusmodi. Remanent ibi accidentia sine subiecto. 

Nota quod noluit dare corpus suum sub propria forma ut fides 
meritum habeat, multum enim merentur hoc credendo; et ne abhorreret 
comedere gustus quod tenet manus; et ne insultarent nobis heretici 
quod comederemus carnes crudas. 

Nota quod corpus Christi est totum in tota hostia consecrata, ita 
quod non in aliqua parte dum hostia est integra, sed postquam incisa 
est, est totum in qualibet parte, sicut patet in speculo, quod dum integrum 
est, apparet imago una in eo, sed si frangatur apparet illa eadem in 
omnibus partibus. 

Nota quod hostia dividitur in tres partes in signum triplicis status 
vitae, quorum unus est adhuc in pressura huius mundi, qui designatur 
per illam partem quae ponitur in calice; alius est in purgatorio; tertius 
est in paradiso, quod designatur per alias duas partes.*4 325 

Nota quod sacerdos in mortali existens non peccat mortaliter si videret 
Corpus Christi, sed si tangit, nonnisi in casu, ut si videret ipsum cadere 
de altari, et sublevaret, et huiusmodi, si hoc faceret ex devotione. Nota 
quod non dicitur proprie sacerdos tangere corpus Christi, licet, bene 


31 303—315 ad verbum cum Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 259Vv. 
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330 dicatur sacerdos tenet corpus Christi. Tangere enim dicit immediationem 
tangentis ad id quod tangitur, sed tenere non, nam possum tenere equum 
per frenum, et numquam tangere eum. Sic sacerdos tenet species et per 
species tenet corpus. 

Nota quod sacerdos debet negare hostiam peccatori notorio si eam 

335 petit palam; similiter peccatori occulto si eam petat occulte. Sed si 
manifeste, non debet negare, quia sic videretur esse proditio criminis; 
nec diceretur sacerdos eam dare ei, sed ipse potius de manibus eius 
rapere; et sic dedit Dominus Iudae* in coena corpus suum, sciens quod 
raperet si non daret.** 

340 Nota quod dedit in coena corpus suum passibile. Sed si inveniatur 
quod incorruptibile, dicitur hoc propter effectum, quia conferebat 
incorruptionem digne suscipientibus. Nota quod non debet conficere 
nisi ieiunus, nec recipere <nisi> in articulo necessitatis; nec obstat quod 
Dominus dedit ipsum discipulis post coenam, quia hoc fecit ut magis 

345 imprimeretur memoriae eorum. Nec etiam potest conficeri nisi a sacer- 
dote.* 

Nota quod illa auctoritatis canonis Missae, ‘Jube hanc perferri per 
manus sancti angeli tui in sublime altare tuum,’*5 intelligitur sic, ‘Jube 
hoc,’ id est corpus Christi mysticum, id est Ecclesiam militantem, ‘per- 

350 ferri per manus,’ id est per operationem angelorum, qui assistunt sacri- 
ficio altaris, ‘in sublime altare tuum,’ id est ad ecclesiam triumphantem, 
quae est in coelis, id est, ‘Jube ecclesiam militantem coniungi trium- 
phanti.’*¢ 

Nota quod hereticus, simoniacus, et excommunicatus notorius non 

355 possit conficere hoc sacramentum de potestate ordinaria, sed possunt 
de absoluta. Et excluduuntur isti potius quam alii, quia intendunt 
destruere triplicem potestatem Ecclesiae, scilicet unitatem fidei, quam 
destruit hereticus; caritatis, quam destruit excommunicatus — caritas 
enim unit membra fidelium in Ecclesia, sed excommunicatus separat 

360 unitatem illam, quia de ea velut leprus expellitur; gratiae, quam destruit 
simoniacus, qui vult ponere sub pretio quod debet dari ex gratia. 


3 Cf. Joh. 13, 27. 

33 316—328 ex. Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 260r. 

%4 329—334 pendent a Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 261v. 
35 Cf. Can. Missae. 


36 335—340 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., 262rv. 
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Nota quod si hostia appareret sanguinolenta in manibus sacerdotis, 
deberet eam pro reliquis reservare. Nota quod si perpendat sacerdos, 
quando vult sumere corpus Christi, quod vinum sit omissum, debet 
ipsum apponere, et super ipsum tantum consecrationem repetere 
secundum quosdam. Alii dicunt quod, apposito vino, debet eucharistiam 
in eo ponere sicut in Parasceve, et sic sumere; sed primum tutius. 

Nota quod in Parasceve non consecratur, quia in tali die obtulit se 
Christus sub propria forma, et ideo non debet consecrari sub alia. 

Nota quod sanguis non reservatur in coena propter periculum. 

Nota quod si vinum poneretur in calice cum sanguine non con- 
vertitur in sanguinem, nec etiam miscetur cum eo, licet sic videatur, et 
hoc ideo quia sanguis Christi sub specie vini est corpus glorificatum, et 
vinum non glorificatum, et ideo non potest fieri ibi mixtio vel contactus. 
Sed secus esset de aqua non benedicta si apponeretur benedictae, quia 
tota immisceretur simul, et esset tota benedicta. 

Nota quod sanguis non datur laicis, quia forte non crederent totum 
corpus et sanguinem esse sub alia forma; et etiam propter periculum 
effusionis. 

Nota quod si polluatur ex praecedenti pollutione, vel ex nimia re- 
pletione, debet abstinere a celebratione, nisi forte timat scandalum 
personae suae, et si sit dies Natalis, vel Paschae vel huiusmodi, et nisi 
sit sponsus praesens vel sponsa, et tunc debet confiteri sacerdoti, vel 
saltem diacono vel subdiacono, si non possit sacerdotem habere; et si 
neutrum horum haberi possit, doleat, et proponat alteri confiteri quando 
poterit. Si vero aliis modis polluatur, potest celebrare, nisi dimittere 
ob reverentiam sacramenti. 


[De paenitentia] 


Paenitentia est quartum sacramentum qua quidem est commissa 
flere, et flenda non committere. Haec duo exiguuntur ad veram paeni- 
tentiam, ut peccator doleat quod peccavit, et caveat ne iterum peccet. 

Nota quod in paenitentia est aliquid quod est signum tantum, ut 
confessio et satisfactio, quae significat contritionem et peccati remissio- 
nem. Contritio enim delet peccatum quantum ad culpam semper, sed 
non semper quantum ad totam paenam, et ideo pars poenae peccati 
virtute clavium dimittitur in confessione. Res et signum ut contritio, 
quae est res ratione confessionis, signum ratione remissionis culpae. Res 
tantum ut remissio culpae. 


367 tutiusjest add. s. manu 
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Nota quod in paenitentia sunt duo, scilicet gratia quae expellit 

400 peccatum, et sequela gratiae sive contritio quae expellat sequelam 

peccati, quae est difficultas cognoscendi utilia ad salutem, et difficultas 

operandi necessaria ad eandem. Hoc enim remanet post mutationem 

paenae aeternae, in temporalem, et cum ipsa difficultate remanet obliga- 

tio ad paenam temporalem. Difficultatem removet contritio per modum 

causae efficientis, et absolvit ab obligatione paenae temporalis per modum 

causae meritoriae. Nota quod in paenitentia exigitur dolor contra 
delectationem peccati actualis, ut fieret per contrarium curatio. 


Nota quod satisfactio facta in mortali non videtur iteranda, ut si 
sacerdos iniungat isti dare tali nobili centum siclas, et iste dat ei in 
mortali, non tenetur postea iniungere hoc iterum si reddit ad confessio- 
nem. Sed debet iniungere paenitentiam, quia dedit in mortali. Licet 
enim iste non satisfaceret Deo, satisfaceret tamen Ecclesiae, quae plus 
respicit opera quam animum, cum iudicet solum de exterioribus. Deus 


vero plus respicit animum quam opus, et ideo oportet ad hoc ut satisfaciat 
Deo, quod fit in caritate. 


Nota quod contritio, confessio, et satisfactio sunt partes integrales 
paenitentiae, secundum quod paenitentia sit sufficiens punitio pro 


peccatis secundum forum hominum. Est autem forum Dei, secundum 
quod satisfaciat contritio, Ecclesiae secundum quod satisfaciat confessio, 
420 hominis secundum quod restitutio vel satisfactio. Si aliquid horum desit 
non dicitur paenitentia completa, sicut nec totum integrale si deficiat 
aliqua pars. Secundo (lege: secundum) vero quod dicitur paenitentia est 
punitio pro peccatis, contritio etc. sunt partes eius subiectivae, quia de 
qualibet potest praedicari paenitentia. Est enim in contritione pro 
425 peccatis <add. dolor>, item in confessione pudor, in satisfactione labor. 
Item potest dici, contritio est punitio pro peccatis, et sic de aliis. Nota 
quod contritio in contrito, cum dimissum est iam peccatum, delet 
difficultatem ad bonum, et humilitatem </ege: habilitatem> ad malum, 


quae sunt sequelae peccati, et absolvit eum a paena temporali in quam 
430 mutata fuit aeterna. 


Nota quod adultus qui vult se baptizari non tenetur confiteri de 
originali, cum non contrahitur propria voluntate. 


Nota quod gratia contritionis quae format dolorem rationis vel 
voluntatis, et tunc delet mortale quod est in voluntate, item informat 
435 dolorem sensualitatis, et tunc delet veniale quod est in sensualitate. 
Ipsa autem gratia absolute considerata non expellet veniale. Nota quod 

in confessione sit gratia et dolor; ratione gratiae deletur culpa; secundum 
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vero quod adiungitur ei dolor detestandi peccatum semper delet reatum 
paenae aeternae. Sed adhuc remanet poena purgatorii, quae deletur in 
quantum coniungitur gratiae dolor sensibilis seu afflictio, quae consistit 440 
in ieiunio et eleemosyna et oratione. Et hoc, quia quando homo sustinet 
hance paenam temporalem ex caritate, absolvitur a purgatorio. Et hi 
sunt effectus contritionis. 


Nota quod contritio debet esse talis ut pro nulla re vellet peccasse 
nec peccare. 

Nota quod confessio fuit sacramentum utriusque legis, sed differenter, 
quia in Veteri Lege fiebat solum opere,37 ut qui peccabat offerebat hoc 
vel illud, in Nova vero fit ore.** Item in Veteri Lege non confitebantur 
circumstantiae, sed solum genus peccati. Unde qui fecerit adulterium 
offerebat illud, qui furtum aliud, et sic sacerdos non poterat cognoscere 
per oblationes illas nisi genus peccati. Unde nota quod confitens tenetur 
confiteri circumstantias quae multum aggravant peccatum, ut cognos- 
cere istam in loco sacro, et huiusmodi. Minutas vero non tenetur, maxime 
imperfectus. 

Nota quod ille qui cognovit neptam sacerdotis sui,<et> eam deflora- 
vit, et concedit <lege: concidit> ‘sacerdos scandalizabitur si ei confitear,’ 
debet petere ab eo licentiam confitendi alteri, et si non vult dare, nihil- 
ominus confiteatur. Nota quod si aliqua mulier commisit fornicationem, 
sub aliqua circumstantia qua credit firmiter sacerdos movebitur ad illud 
perpetrandum si de ea confiteatur, non debet eam confiteri, sed genus 
sic, quia tunc eum non scandalizat, sed miseria propria, si contingat eum 
scandalizari. Debet autem mulier confiteri alii circumstantiam illam, 
nec dividit confessionem quantum est ex parte sua, sed ex parte miseri 
sacerdotis. Nota quod si aliqua mulier peccavit cum proprio sacerdote 
non debet ei confiteri si potest alium invenire, nisi in articulo necessitatis, 
et hoc quia erubescentia est satisfactoria poenae, quod non haberet si 
confiteretur scienti ipsum peccatum; et dicunt quidem quod amisit vim 
clavium in tali subdito, nisi in necessitate. 

Nota quod homo debet confiteri in caritate, alioquin erubescentia 
non est satisfactoria paenae, nec claves habent effectum suum. 470 

Nota quod licet differre confessionem ut habeatur sacerdos discretior, 
usque ad Quadragesimam. Nota quod imperfecti tenentur confiteri ad 


37 Cf. Ex. 29, 10; 29, 36; Num. 8, 8; Lev. 4, 13, 28, 32; 5, 6. 
*3°Ct. Jon. 20, 23. 
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minus semel in anno,*® perfecti ter in anno, scilicet in Pascha, Pente- 
coste, et Natalis Domini <sic> debent de congrue; perfectissimi vero 
475 saepius. 

Nota quod virtute clavium non dimittitur plus de poena a bono 
sacerdote quam a malo, vel a discreto quam ab indiscreto. Sed discretior 
est potius eligendus et expectandus, quia melius declarat peccatori et 
qualiter et quantum offendit Deum, et peccati vilitatem, et damnosi- 

480 tatem, et hviusmodi. Tenetur etiam orare pro eo, et eius suffragia 
digniora sunt apud Deum. 

Nota quod clerici possunt aliis confiteri peccata petita licentia 
proprii sacerdotis, et non habita; similiter laici transeuntes et peregrini 
si ceciderint confiteri possunt, et non petita licentia. Tamen sacerdotes 
debent eos docere, ut cum reversi fuerint, confiteantur proprio sacerdoti, 
vel faciat quod ipse vel episcopus approbet quod factum est. Commo- 
rantes vero possunt alii confiteri obtenta licentia a suo sacerdote. Sed 
si nolit, tenentur ei confiteri semel in anno, et postea etiam ipso nolente, 
possunt si voluerint alii confiteri. 

Nota quod nemo potest per alium confiteri, nec per scriptum, nisi 
fuerit mutus, vel ignoraverit idioma, vel fuerit absens et accedere non 
potuerit. Nota quod sufficit conteri generaliter de omnibus peccatis, 
sed non confiteri, quia sacerdos nesciret iniungere poenitentiam secun- 
dum quantitatem et qualitatem delicti, neque vero ita fit acsi specifi- 
carentur ei in contritione. 

Nota quod tutior via videtur non revelare confessionem in aliquo 
casu, et super hoc sunt opiniones. Nota tamen quod tenemur confiteri 
venialia grossa, quae significantur per lignum. 

Satisfacere et causas peccatorum excidere et suggestionibus eorum 
additum non indulgere. 

Nota quod peccatum causatur aliquando a mala voluntate, contra 
quod dicitur quod satisfacere est additum non indulgere suggestionibus. 
Tunc enim voluntas additum indulget cum pravis suggestionibus con- 
sentit, aliquando a prava consuetudine vel a prava societate, contra 

505 quod dicitur ‘causas peccatorum excidere.’ Nota quod sacerdos debet 
satisfactionem exteriorem iniungere paenitenti confitenti, licet Dominus 
hoc non fecerit, quia non cognoscit quantitatem contritionis interioris, 
sicut Christus sciebat. 


39 Cf. Decret. Greg. IX, Lib. V, tit. XX XVIII, cap. XII, Omnis utrius- 
que sexus, (ed. Friedberg II, 887) ubi verba citata inveniuntur: “.. . omnis 
sua solus peccata saltem semel in anno fideliter eonfiteatur proprio sacer- 
doti.” 
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Iniungit autem quaedam ad fundamentum satisfactionis, se abstinere 
a peccato, restituere ablata, sine quibus nemo digne satisfacit ; expeditio- 510 
nem satisfactionis ut fugere consortia mulierum; quaedam quae sunt 
de substantia satisfactionis, ut ieiunare, orare, eleemosynas dare pau- 
peribus; quae sunt perfectionis, ut cum iniungit opera supererogationis. 

Nota quod ieiunium et oratio et eleemosyna potius dicuntur partes 
satisfactionis quam alia quia opponuntur triplici concupiscentiae, scilicet 515 
carnis, contra quam satisfacit ieiunium, oculorum contra quam eleemo- 
syna, superbia, contra quam oratio humilis. 

Nota quod contritio et satisfactio debent fieri in caritate. Nota, in 
peccato sunt duo, scilicet, culpa et poena, quae quidem sunt de essentia 
peccati. In contritione dimittitur culpa, in satisfactione poena, et sic 
totaliter fit homo gratus Deo per haec duo. Et quia non potest fieri 
gratus sine caritate, oportet quod ista duo fiunt in caritate; quia cum 
per eam deleatur culpa, ad eius deletionem exigitur actualis motus liberi 
arbitrii informatus gratia. Satisfactio vero etsi in caritate, non tamen 
necesse est ut fiat semper ex caritate. Immo si poenitens solvit quod 525 
iniunctum est ei, satisfacit dummodo fit in caritate. 

Nota quod poenitentia facta pro vivo valet ei pro quo fit. Si tamen 
fiat pro tali qui non possit eam facere, ut si filius qui est fortis susciperet 
crucem pro patre sene et debili. Alioquin non valet ei sed facienti. 

Nota quod solemnis poenitentia iniungitur in capite ieiunii a solis 
episcopis, cum a presbyteris poenitentium, qui modos culpae noverunt, 
non imponitur nisi pro crimine qui certa<m> commovit ecclesiam; nec 
iteratur quia est sacramentum ejectionis Adae a paradiso. Ejiciuntur 
autem ab ecclesia in capite ieiunii, et introducuntur in coena Domini. 
Non tamen communicant in eucharistia, non in osculo. Si autem postea 
poenituerint, possunt reconciliari, ab episcopo vel sacerdote de mandato 
episcopi. In necessitate tamen possit semel iterari, sicut et benedictio 
nuptiarum, quando consuetudo alicujus ecclesiae sic haberet. 

Nota quod restitutio usurae et huiusmodi, cum sit fundamentum 
poenitentiae, non potest differre sicut et poenitentia, et hoc dicitur 
communiter. Tamen alii diffiniunt dicentes quod ad praecepta affirmativa 
tenemur semper, non ad semper. 

Nota quod aliquis efficitur particeps peccati raptoris novem modis. 
Primus est quando particeps aliquis praecipit subdito suo ut rapiat 
rem alterius, et tunc uterque tenentur ad restitutionem. Et si alter 545 
illorum restituat, alter non tenetur. Secundus est quando quis consulit 
vel instigat raptorem ut rapiat, et si raptor non rapiat nisi ipse consuleret, 
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tunc tenetur consulens restituere totaliter, sisi ille qui rapuit restituat. 
Si autem sine consilio ejus raperet, non tenetur consulens restituere, | 
nisi in parte. Tertius, quando consentit vel dat auxilium raptori ut 
rapiat, et tunc tenetur restituere, nisi raptor restituat. Quartus est 
quando fur latitat apud eum cum spoliis, et habet res alienas in pro- 
prietate sua. Quintus est per participationem, cum aliquis habet partem 
de usura vel furto, et talis tenetur ad restitutionem. Sextus per adula- | 
tionem, ut cum aliquis laudaret raptorem de peccato suo, et hic mortaliter | 
peccat. Septimus est per silentium, ut cum potest monere raptorem, et 
non monet. Octavus, cum non restitit raptori cum possit. Nonus, cum 
non manifestat furtum. Et in istis quattuor ultimis non tenetur ad 
restitutionem.” 

Nota quod si aliquis mulier simulaverit se nobilem, vel famosam, 
et acquisiverit pecuniam per talem formam, tenetur restituere. Nota quod 
si aliquis simulans se bonum vel pauperem pecuniam acquisierit, tenetur 
pauperi eam dare; non qui dedit ei, quia iam habuit meritum de sua 
eleemosyna. 

Nota quod peccata dimissa non redeunt quantum ad essentiam, quia 
nec culpa nec poena quae debetur pro culpa reddit secundum illud, ‘non 
iudicabit Deus bis in idipsum.’! Dicuntur tamen redire quantum ad 
magnitudinem, quia recidivans ingratus est Deo de beneficio remissionis 
peccati, et propter hoc magis dicuntur redire quantum ad maiorem 

570 pronitatem quam habet ad peccandum postquam amisit gratiam quam 
antea reprimebat. 

Nota quod duae sunt claves, quarum una est auctoritas iudicandi 
inter lepram et lepram, secunda est potestas ligandi et solvendi. Aliqui 
dixerunt quod scientia discernendi est clavis. Sed hoc non est verum, 

575 quia iste sacerdos licet sit idiotus tenet claves, et non habet scientiam. 
Sed scientia aliquando dicitur clavis, quia est directiva clavis, quae 
est auctoritas iudicandi. Non enim potest homo recte iudicare inter 
peccata nisi scientiam habeat, et ideo aliquando dicitur clavis scientia. 

Nota quod si sacerdos adiungit alicui mitiorem poenitentiam quam 

580 meruit, non tamen propter hoc est absolutus, licet eam perfecerit in 
hac vita, sed tenetur ad purgatorium. Nota quod omnes sacerdotes 
habent claves, et hoc ratione ordinis; archidiaconi vero ratione officii. 

Nota quod excommunicatio fertur quandoque iuste, ut in illum 
qui propter delicta sua excommunicatur, et talis et quantum ad Deum 

585 et quantum ac Ecclesiam est excommunicatus; iniuste, ut in illum qui 


40 420—436 ex Guill. Altiss., Joc. cit. f. 275r. 
41 Cf. Nah. 1, 9. 
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non meruit, et hi non ligantur nisi quantum ad Ecclesiam. Tamen si 
esset contumax, licet iniuste excommunicaretur, ligaretur quantum ad 
Deum, et propter hoc timenda est excommunicatio sive sit iusta sive 
iniusta. 

Nota quod relaxationes quae fiunt per claves tantum prosunt quan- 
tum remittit Ecclesia. Sed ad quod valeant, exigitur potestas ex parte 
relaxantis, necessitas sive utilitas relaxandi quia non sine iusta causa 
fieri debet relaxatio; devotio ex parte recipientis, relaxationem, quod 
pie credat quod Ecclesia possit hoc facere; debitus status, videlicet ut 
fit in caritate. Aliter non valeret etsi ista non exprimit Ecclesia quando 
praedicat relaxationes, quia minus essent proni homines ad dandum, 
vel ad crucem recipiendum. Nota quod si cruce signati exponuntur morti 
propter Christum, et conteruntur de peccatis, statim evolant secundum 
quosdam nisi superadderunt peccatum postquam habuerunt indul- 
gentiam.” 


[De extrema unctione ] 


Extrema unctio est quintum sacramentum, et est sacramentum 
exeuntium, sive dormientium, et confertur ad deletionem venialium, 
<et> ad alleviationem infirmitatis corporis. Primum semper efficit in 
digne suscipiente <textus corrigitur>, sed secundam non semper, quia 
non semper infirmo expedit ut allevietur. Videtur primus effectus 
principalior. Ungitur autem infirmus in oculis, et manibus, et ceteris 
membris, per quae peccavit. Materia huius sacramenti est oleum con- 
secratum ab episcopo, quod dicitur oleum infirmorum. Forma vero, 
‘Quia per istam sanctam unctionem, dimittat tibi Dominus quod 
peccasti.’ Nota quod non imprimitur in ea character, ideo potest iterari. 
Non potest conferri nisi a sacerdotibus, quia ipsi soli habent claves, 
ratione quorum dimittitur de poena temporali. Nota quod sub forma 
deprecatoria, quia in hoc sacramento fit remissio peccati per orationem. 


[De sacramento ordinis ] 615 


Ordo est sextum sacramentum. Est autem ordo signaculum quo 
spiritualis confertur alicui officium. Nota quod sunt septem ordines. 
Primus est ostiarius seu janitor, qui quidem in Veteri eligebatur ad 
custodiendum templum. Unde debent custodire ecclesiam, et cognoscere 
qui debent intrare, et qui non, in cuius signum dantur claves eis. 620 


42 468—478 pendent a Guill. Altiss., Joc. cit., £. 282r. 


604 Primum semper efficit] Primo semper recipere? efficit textus corrig. 
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Secundus ordo est lector, qui a legendo dictus est. Debet enim legere 
lectiones Veteris Testamenti et prophetarum, et eas recte pronunciare. 
Ideo tribuitur liber. 

Tertius exorcista ad quem pertinet per impositionem manuum 

625 liberare obsessos a daemonibus, adiurando eos per Deum ut exeant ab 
istis. Sed modo non fit ita, quia pauci sunt obsessi. 

Quartus est acolytorum, qui dicuntur ceroferarii. Debent enim 
portare duos cereos quando legitur evangelium in festivis diebus in 
signum duorum prophetarum qui praecedent adventum Christi, scilicet 

630 Eliae et Enoch.* In non festivis non fertur nisi unus in signum Iohannis 
Baptistae, qui solus praecessit primum adventum. 

Quartus est subdiaconatus, ad quem pertinet ministrare diacono 
calicem cum pane et vino. Propter hoc dicitur subdiaconus quasi sub 
diacono est. 


635 Sextus est diaconatus, qui debet ministrare sacerdoti, evangelium 
nunciare, verbum Dei populo praedicare. 

Septimus est presbyterium, qui latine interpretatur senior propter 
dignitatem, et honorem quem accepit. Ad hunc pertinet consecrare et 
sacramenta dispensare.*4 

640 Nota quod corona non est ordo sed dispositio ad sacramentum ordinis, 


unde potius est sacramentale respectu sacramenti ordinis, sicut exorcis- 
mus respectu sacramenti baptismi. Est autem regalis dignitas qua dicitur 
se regere quicumque debet servire altari respectu Dei. 

Nota quod simoniacus in ordine non potest conferre ordines quoad 
executionem, id est ut ordinatus ab eo scienter possit absolvere vel 
ligare. Simoniacus vero in officio et hereticus possunt conferre, si servant 
formam Ecclesiae. 

Nota quod in hoc sacramento est aliquod quod est signum tantum, 
ut traditio libri vel clavium vel unctio facta exterius, res et signum ut 
character impressus interius, quod est signum respectu auctoritatis 
iudicandi et potestatis ligandi et solvendi; res vero respectu illius quod 
fit exterius. Res tantum, id est auctoritas et potestas ligandi et solvendi. 

Nota quod simplex sacerdos non potest ordinare, nam ad collationem 
ordinis requiruntur duo, unum scilicet dispositio ut sacerdotium, aliud 
velut forma, scilicet auctoritas Ecclesiae quam habet episcopus. 

Nota quod ante decimam quartum annum nemo ordinatus est in 
subdiaconatum, nec ante vicesimum quintum in diaconatum, nec ante 

43 Cf. Mal. 4,5ssq.; Eccli. 48,10; Apoc. 11, 3. 

44 494—516 ex Guill. Altiss., Summa aurea, ed. cit., f. 284r. 


623 liberjeis add. s. manu 
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trigesimum in sacerdotem, nisi necessitas vel utilitas hoc exigit, et tunc 
sufficit si trigesimus est inceptus.*® 


[De matrimonio] 


Matrimonium est septimum sacramentum, quod quidem est legitima 
coniunctio maris et feminae individuae consuetudinem vitae retinens. 
‘Legitima’ ponitur ad excludendas partes illegitimas; ‘individuam vitae 
consuetudinem’ ad differentiam alterius coniunctionis quae est ad 
cohabitandum, quae potest esse inter filium et matrem. Propter hoc 
dicitur ‘individua,’ id est singularis, quae non potest esse inter alios. 
Non autem semper retinet individuam vitae consuetudinem ipsum 
matrimonium, quia propter contumeliam creatoris possunt coniuges 
separari. 

Nota quod causae matrimonii quaedam sunt fimales, ex quibus 
quaedam sunt necessariae, ut prolis propagatio, fornicationis vitatio. 
Secundum prolis propagationem dicitur matrimonium institutum ad 
officium; secundum tamen fornicationis vitationem in remedium. 
Et ante statum culpae fuit institutum tantum ad officium, post vero 
et in remedium et in officium. Utilitatis, ut caritatis dilatio, intmicorum 
reconciliatio, et huiusmodi. Materialis, sicut legitimae personae, quae 
nullo iure contrahere prohibentur. In solis enim legitimis personis habet 
essentiam. Formalis, vero solemnitas quae fit in unione, ut scilicet fiat 
in facie Ecclesiae, et benedicuntur sponsus et sponsa. Hoc solum faciunt 
ad decorem. Efficiens, quae est consensus per verba de praesenti expres- 
sus vel aequipollens, sicut per signa, et intelligitur hic consensus in 
copulam coniugalem. Sed copula coniugalis comprehendit cohabita- 
tionem, carnalem copulam, mutuum obsequium, mutuam potestatem 
corporis, quia vir sui corporis potestatem non habet etc.** 

Nota quod sunt tria bona matrimonii, scilicet fides, id est fidelitas, 
quae est duplex, ut neuter coniugum transeat ad alia vota, vel alii 
misceatur carnaliter, et uterque reddat alii debitum. Prolis, id est propa- 
gatio prolis ad cultum Dei. Sacramentum, quod est quia matrimonium 
carnale figurat matrimonium spirituale Christi et Ecclesiae et humanae 
naturae et divinae. 690 

Nota quod omnis cognoscit vir uxorem, supra in sexto praecepto.*? 


45 Cf. Decret.Grat., Dist. 77, Cap. VI et VII; cf. etiam P. Lombardi 
IV Sent., Dist. 25, c. 7 (ed. Quaracchi II, p. 911). 

46 537558 ex Guill. Altiss., loc. cit., f. 285v. 

47 Exstat Summa de praeceptis supra, eodem codice, ubi de sexto prae- 
cepto agitur; ibi tamen verba citata minime inveniuntur. 


680 decorem]quod est prohibitum tempore Quadragesimae 
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Nota quod impedimenta matrimonii quaedam sunt substantialia, ut 
illa quae impediunt contrahendum et dirimunt iam contractum; quaedam 
sunt accidentalia, ut quae aliquando impediunt, aliquando non. Nota 

695 quod sunt duodecim impedimenta,** quae si praecedant matrimonium 
impediunt contrahendum et dirimunt iam contractum, quia reddunt 
proles illegitimas, et consensum coniugalem excludunt. Si vero sequantur 
non praestant impedimentum. Hoc notatur in versibus illis,® etc. Nota 
quod coniuges non tenentur vicissem reddere sibi debitum quam cito 
sint coniuncti, sed potest unus negare alteri ad tempus, quousque deli- 
berare possit si ad frugem melioris vitae vellit se transferre. 

Nota quod alter coniugum non leprus tenetur reddere debitum alii 
leproso. Similiter mulier existens in menstruis si vir exigit; tamen ipse 
peccat mortaliter si hoc sciat. 

Nota quod in hoc sacramento est aliquid quod est signum tantum, 
sicut expressio verborum de praesenti, ut ‘Accipio te in meam,’; signum 
et res, ut consensus interior, qui est res ratione expressionis verborum 
de presenti, quae illum significat ; signum vero ratione intimae dilectionis 
sponsorum ad invicem. Res tantum, ut intima dilectio, quam exprimit 
consensus mutuus. Aliqui tamen dicunt quod res tantum vel signiticatum 
est coniunctio Christi et Ecclesiae, vel unio naturae divinae et humanae, 
et verum est. Sed istud significatum est ab exteriori, aliud scilicet intima 
dilectio ab interiori. 

KILIAN F. Lyncu, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


48 Notandum quod nihil habetur hic de decreto Concil. Later. IV de 
reductione graduum prohibitorum consanguinitatis (cf. Decret. Greg. IX. 
Lib. IV, tit. XIV, De consang. et affin., cap. VIII; Friedberg, II, 703), 
quamvis commemoratur apud Guil. Altissiodorensem, ed. Pigouchet, f. 293v, 
ac Guidonem de Orchellis, ed. Van den Eynde, (Franciscan Institute Publica- 
tions, Text. Series n. 4), p. 215. 

49 In versibus a S. Bonaventura citatis nominantur duodecim impedi- 
menta: cf. S. Bonaventurae, IV Sent., Dist. XXXIV, art. I, q. II (ed. min., 
Pp. 754): “Impedimenta autem illa his versibus continentur, de quibus 
omnibus infra habebitur singillatim. 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus disparitas, vis, Ordo, ligamen, honestas; 

Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibas; 

Haec facienda vetant connubia, juncta retractant.“ 


7o1 transferrejid est ad ordinem add. s. manu. 702 aliijlicet add. s. manu 
709 dilectio]jquam exprimit s. manu. 





APOLOGIA DE VERBO INCARNATO 


Franciscan Studies 16 (1956) pp. 102—143 
Errata 


104(1—3) Richard : Walter. 

110(26) aliquid : aliquid quod ipse. 

111(2) increta : increata. 

113(2) naturam : naturam humanam. 
113(34—36) hominum : hominis. 

114(12) ergo : ego. 

117{4) hoc convenire : hoc potest convenire. 
121(7) declarent : declarant. 

121(12) filiatione Filius matris : filiatione Filius dicitur matris, 
123(15) sit homo : sit homo et homo. 

124(17) participiant : participant. 

127(2) unitate : unitae. 

127(5) perficatur : perficiatur. 

127(17) creatura : creatura de creatura. 

128(19) quia duae : quia hae duae. 

128(27) et Deus et : et Deus homo et. 

129(12) quod homo : quod est homo. 

130(5) cuius sit : cuius pars sit. 

130(20) non est : non sit. 

131(2) imsania : imsaniae. 

133(4) susceptione non : susceptione hominis non. 
133(17) est quod : est id quod. 

134(20) similimum : simillum. 

134(24) nostrae per : nostrae naturae per. 
137(5) deitas : deitatis. 

138(16) vel id est : vel id quod est. 

139(13) Augustinus : Augustinum. 

140(22) exprimitur quod : exprimitur hoc quod. 
140(24) Filius Dei : Filius hominis. 


N. M. HARING 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Hinnebusch, William A., O. P., The Early English Friars Preachers, 
(Institutum Historicum FF. Praedicatorum Romae ad S. Sabinae: 
Dissertationes Historicae, Fasc. XIV), Rome, 1951, pp. 519. 


To obtain some notion of the contents of this work and its manysided 
consideration of the subject, we need but run down the chapter headings, 
viz. The Oxford Dominicans, The Friars Preachers of London, English 
Dominican Foundations: General Survey, Royal Patronage of Dominican 
Priories, Foundations by Members of the Upper Classes, Other Foundations 
of Early Dominicans, The Architecture of the Early Dominicans, Early 
Dominican Church Architecture, The Principal Monastic Buildings, Sub- 
sidiary Buildings of the Priory, Daily Life in the Early Dominican Priory, 
The Spiritual Life of the Early Dominicans, The Domestic Economy of the 
Early Dominicans, The Personnel of the Early Dominican Province, Preach- 
ing in the Dominican Order, Preaching Aids, English Dominican Preachers 
in Action, Learning in the Early Dominican Province, English Dominican 
Writers, English Dominicans and the Episcopate, Dominicans in Public 
Life during the Reign of King Edward I. Besides the foregoing there is an 
extended list of documents dealing mainly with the temporal goods of the 
Friars Preachers. A goodly use of illustrations and text-figures help to make 
the material vivid and more informative. 

As may be seen from the foregoing the present work is really a brief 
encyclopedia of all that pertains to the Order of Friars Preachers in England 
in the pre-Reformation Period. Here, certainly the author deserves praise 
in that he has given us an extremely well-balanced representation of all 
that pertained to this period of the history of his Order in line with the 
title, ‘“The Early English Friars Preachers,” and not some episodes or 
facets of the life of the early Dominicans. In this way the work is positive 
and constructive and not narrow and argumentative as is the tendency 
sometimes found in historians of such spiritual phenomena as the develop- 
ment of the life of an Order. While the present writer is not qualified in 
Dominican history, he would wish at the same time that some more research 
were devoted to the ramifications of the Order’s development and the 
possibly diverse interpretations of its construction and policy,if only for 
comparative purposes with the history of his own Order. 

Items of interest to the Franciscan reader occur repeatedly, viz. the 
coming of the Franciscans (p. 30), growth in establishment of houses (p. 61), 
poverty and its interpretation (p. 236 ff.), Robert Grosseteste and the 
Dominicans, their connection with secular affairs and their influence and 
interest in the different classes of society (p. 465), etc. 
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All in all the work deserves every commendation, and in its method 
as the history of an Order it is especially worthy of praise. Since many reviews 
have already appeared, the present few remarks suffice. 


Franciscan Institute KILIAN F. Lyncu, O. F. M. 


Faber, Frederick William, Bethelem. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Peter 
Reilly Co., 1955. Pp. 432. — The Foot of the Cross or the Sorrows of 
Mary. Ibid., [1956]. Pp. 406. 


Beautifully executed, though unchanged reprints of two of the better 
known works of the famous Oratorian. E. M. B. 


Annuarium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Il, 1956—1957. Rome: Pax et 
Bonum, [1956]. Pp. 4or. 


The first Annuarium was published in 1955, and it had 213 pages, while 
the second one is considerably longer (401 pages). The initial Annuarium 
contained a short, but interesting summary of the history of the First Order, 
a complete list of the Ministers General, a brief description of the Curia 
Generalis, the houses that depend immediately upon Father General, the 
general houses of studies of the Order and the scientific and cultural institu- 
tions of the Order; information concerning the provinces, custodies, com- 
missariats and other foundations of the Order as well as its missions; a list 
of Friars still living who were appointed ecclesiastical dignitaries (arch- 
bishop, bishop, etc.) by the Holy See; finally the addresses of the Ministers 
Provincial. In the new Annuarium all this information is repeated, but 
brought up to date. Moreover, a number of very interesting additions have 
been made. For instance, after the compilation of the names of the Ministers 
General, one finds the list of the General Chapters and of the Cardinals 
Protector. Appendix I (pp. 265—324) gives the Poor Clare monasteries 
under the jurisdiction of the Order of Friars Minor, both the independent 
monasteries and the federations which, especially among the Poor Clares 
of Western Europe, were formed upon suggestion of Pius XII in his encyclical 
Sponsa Regis; also, a list of monasteries and congregations observing the 
tule of the Third Order Regular, as well as the congregations affiliated with 
the Order. Appendix II (pp. 325—333) deals with the studies in the Order, 
listing, among other items, the Friars who are teaching at Universities and 
other institutions of higher learning not belonging to the Order. Appendix III 
(pp. 334—369) is dedicated to the scientific publications of the Order. In 
both the Annuarium I and II an Index of the Franciscans mentioned in 
the book and a general Index conclude the volume. 

Though certain lists are obviously incomplete and inaccurate — due to 
second hand information, one presumes, — the anonymous compiler of the 
Annuarium ought to be congratulated for giving us in such limited space 
so much instructive as well as practical information. 


E.icius M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 
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Translation, by Evan Roche, 1949. Exhausted. New Edition with 
Commentary by Allan B. Wolter in preparation. 


6. The Psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure, by Robert 
P. Prentice, 1951. Exhausted. New edition at press. 

7. Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus, by Peter 
C. Vier, 1951. $ 2.00. 

8. The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham, by Oswald 
Fuchs, 1952. Exhausted. 

9. The Concept of Univocity Regarding the Predication of God and Creature 
According to William Ockham, by Matthew C. Menges, 1952. $ 2.50. 

10. Theory of Demonstration According to William Ockham, by Damascene 
Webering, 1953. $ 2.50. 

11. The Category of the Aesthetic in the Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 
by Emma Jane Marie Spargo, 1953. $ 2.50. 

12. Philotheus Boehner. Collected Articles on Ockham, edit. Eligius 
M. Buytaert. At press. 

13. Motion, Time and Place According to William Ockham, by Herman 
Shapiro. At press. 

History Series 

1. Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 1947. 

$ 2.00. 


2. Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 195r. 
$ 2.00. 





Missiology Series 
1. Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784—1785, by Bernward H. Willeke, 1948. $ 2.25. 


. The Negotiations Between Chi-Ying and Lagrené 1844—1846, by | 
Angelus Grosse-Aschoff, 1950. $ 2.00. 


Theology Series 


. The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham, by Gabriel Buescher, 
1950. Exhausted. 


. De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae, by Juniper Carol, 1950. 

$ 4.00. 

. The First-Gospel. Genesis 3:15, by Dominic J. Unger, 1954. $4.50. | 
. Transiency and Permanence. The Nature of Theology According to | 
Saint Bonaventure, by George H. Tavard, 1954. $ 3.75. 


. The Sacrament of Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period, 
by Kilian F. Lynch, vol. I: Texts, at press; vol. II: Doctrine, in | 
preparation. 


Text Series 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae [tractatus brevior], edit. 
Ph. Boehner. Exhausted, but see below, under No. 9. 


. William Ockham, Summa Logicae, vol.I: Pars Prima, edit. Ph. 
Boehner, 1951. $ 2.00. Vol. II: Pars Secunda et Tertiae prima, edit. 


Ph. Boehner, 1954. $2.25. Vol. III, edit. Innocent Daam, in pre- 
paration. 


. Peter Aureoli, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, edit. E. M. 
Buytaert, vol. I: Prologue and Distinction I, 1953. $5.00. Vol. II: 
Distinctions II—VIII, 1956. $8.50. Vol. III—VIII in preparation. 


. Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae, edit. Damian and Odulph Van den 
Eynde, 1953. $ 5.00. 

. Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum. Photomechanic 
reprint of the 1520 edition. 2 volumes, 1953. $6.00 each. 


. Saint John Damascene, Dialectica. Version of Robert Grosseteste, 
edit. Owen A. Colligan, 1953. $ 1.00. 


. Gregorii Ariminensis Super Primum et Secundum Sententiarum. 
Photomechanic reprint of the 1522 edition, 1955. $ 7.50. 


. Saint John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio and 
Cerbanus, edit. E. M. Buytaert, 1955. $ 9.00. 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior. With a 
Revised Edition of the Tractatus brevior, edit. Ph. Boehner, 1955. 
$ 4.50. 





10. Henrici de Werla Opera omnia, edit. Sophronius Clasen, vol. I: 
Tractatus de immaculata conceptione B.V.Mariae, 1955. $2.25. 
Vol. II—IV in preparation. 


11. Petrus Thomae, O.F.M., Quodlibet, edit. M. Rachel Hooper and 
E. M. Buytaert, 1957. $6.00. 


| 12. William Ockham, Tractatus logicae minor et medius, edit. Ph. Boehner 
| and E. M. Buytaert. In preparation. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 
Latin Text, with English Translation and Commentary. 


1. De reductione artium ad theologiam, by Emma Thérése Healy, 1955. 
$ 2.25. 


2. Itinerarium mentis in Deum, by Ph. Boehner, 1956. $ 2.00. 
Several others in preparation. 


III. GUILLELMI OCKHAM, 
OPERA OMNIA PHILOSOPHICA ET THEOLOGICA 


edit. E. M. Buytaert. (Some 25 volumes projected; subscribers to 
the entire collection will receive a discount of 10%). 


1. Expositionis in libros artis logicae prooemium et Expositio in librum 
Porphyrii de praedicabitlibus, edit. Ernest A. Moody. At press. 


IV. SPIRIT AND LIFE SERIES 

| 1. From Sunday to Sunday, by Thomas Plassmann (Order from St. 

Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.). 
2. The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona, by Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 
1952. $ 1.75. 

3. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure, by Ph. 
Boehner, 1953. Exhausted; new, hard-bound edition at press. 

4. In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient, by Marion 
A. Habig, 1953. $ 3.75. 

5. The Legend and Writings of Saint Clare of Assisi, 1953. $ 2.75. 

6. The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests, by Thomas Plassmann, 
1954. $ 2.75. 

7. The Priest of the Gospel, by Martin Wolter, 1954. $ 1.50. 

8. The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order Regular 


of Saint Francis, by Allan B. Wolter, 1954. Paper bound §$ 1.50; 
hard bound § 1.75. 





9. Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure, by Dominic 
Faccin, translated by Owen A. Colligan, 1955. $ 3.85. 


10. Where Caius Is and Other Poems, by Sister Mary Francis, Poor 
Clare, 1955. $ 1.75. 


11. Living Stones. Meditations on the Meaning of the Franciscan Vocation, 
by Philotheus Boehner. At press. 


V. OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 


John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for our Times, by Béraud de Saint-Maurice, 
translated by Columban Duffy, 1955. $ 3.50. 


Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National Meeting 
of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, vol. III, 1955. $ 2.50. 


History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name, by Peter 
R. Biasiotto, 1943. $ 2.00. 


De paroecia domui religiosae commissa, by Francis I. Muller, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Announcing: 
TEXT-BOOKS IN PHILOSOPHY 
1. Summulae Metaphysicae, by Allan B. Wolter. At press. 


2. Philosophy of Nature, by Allan B. Wolter. In preparation. 





PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Paul Strater 


Katholische Marienkunde. Three vols. (Mariology.) 
vol. I: Maria in der Offenbarung. Second ed., 1952. 383 pp. 
Cloth $ 4.70 
vol. II: Maria in der Glaubenswissenschaft. Second edition, 1952. 359 pp. 
Cloth $ 4.70 
vol. III: Maria im Christenleben. 1951. 390 pp. Cloth $ 4.70 


Heribert Jone 

Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici 
vol. I:Canones 1— 725. 1950, 627 pp. Buckram$7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. II: Canones 726—1551. 1953, 642 pp. Buckram $7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. III: Canones 1552—2414. 1955, 638 pp. Buckram $8.25 Paper $7.25 
Ample commentary; with each canon, reference is given to others materially 
connected with it, so that the whole matter may be easily surveyed; 
practical solutions offered. Much recent material incorporated, the bulk 
remained nearly identical with the older German edition. 


Philotheus Boehner — Etienne Gilson 
Christliche Philosophie 
Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus von Cues. 


Third edition XXXII + 656 pp. 1954 Buckram $9.25 Paper $ 8.25 
A new edition of the well-known history of Christian philosophy, containing 
much new matter on the Fathers and on the Schoolmen, especially those of 
the fourteenth century. 

The complete work is now available. Excellent means of learning philo- 
sophical German as well as philosophy. 


Hans Meyer 


Systematische Philosophie 
vol. I: Allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie und Erkenntnislehre 
VIII + 445 pp., 1954 Cloth $ 5.75 
This Compendium for students and scholars will comprise four volumes. 
The second volume will contain metaphysics, the third ethics and politics, 
the fourth and last a psychology. 


Order from: 
The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 

















A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 


oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 





pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN, N.Y. 





Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























THE TRIPLE WAY 


BY SAINT BONAVENTURE 


A Abook to re-stimulate fervor in those who might have grown 


luke-warm, to re-inspire those who might have become lax. 
Of tremendous importance to all religious, seminarians, and 


priests, it is of particular value to the members of the three 





Orders of St. Francis. Handsomely produced. 86pp., $1.50 


At your bookstore or from Dept. 4-2442 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, N. J. 




















GREATEST ADVANCE IN CANDLE MAKING 


ROOT’S BOTTLE LIGHT 


The constricted opening means satisfactory 
burning winter or summer. 


in Bret kane £ 


ROOT’S ROLLED CANDLES 


are made by a new process that means longer 
burning and greater strength. 


” 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


workers in beeswax for 87 years 


MEDNIA, OHIO > 





























Traditional 


For more than 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have served 
faithfully the clergy and religious of 
America . . . building a reputation for 
integrity that time and chance have 
never shaken. 

Science and supervision have played 
a part in insuring purity of materials 
and perfection of product, but above all 


stood a tradition of craftsmanship and 
personal responsibility, binding workers 
and management alike to quality stan- 
dards that would brook no compromise. 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


BOSTON* NEW YORK? CHICAGO*MONTREAL® LOS ANGELES 








